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THE LIBRARY PARTNERSHIP: 
CONTACTS BETWEEN THE LIBRARIAN AND 
THE PUBLIC? 


by 
ELIZABETH HARTMANN 
(Concluded from no. 2) 


Bibliographical Activities 

Generally speaking the catalogue is the key to the contents of the 
library. I should like to mention here a few cataloguing and indexing devices 
that are not in general use, but that can help very materially in extracting 
every possible drop of juice from the printed pages within the library walls. 
One is a file of bibliographies and reading lists. Someone asks for information 
on a certain subject, say apprenticeship. You look up your catalogue, you 
try any bibliography you may have handy, you look up your encyclopaedias, 
and follow up the books referred to. Perhaps you have a periodicals’ index 
you can consult. From these combined sources plus your own inventiveness 
you collect together all the material in your library that may serve the 
purpose. Some of it does, some does not. Make a list of the books and 
articles you have found, and file them. The next time someone inquires 
about the same or an allied subject, you will be saved repeating the whole 
search and your reader will be delighted with your helpfulness. 

Some libraries keep their lists on sheets, and file them under subject 
in a vertical filing cabinet. Others put them all on to cards. A compromise 
is to keep two files. Short reference questions, with only one or two sources 
of information, such as the greatest depth to which any diver has yet descend- 
ed into the sea, or the number of Huguenots who migrated to the Cape in 
1688, are recorded on cards, while subjects involving a larger number of 
references go into the vertical file. 
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Some libraries do such bibliographical work not only when they actually 
have a request, but in anticipation of demand. At one university, for instance, 
a very comprehensive bibliography of available material on John Galsworthy 
was prepared at the time of his death when public interest was roused. At 
the present time we might be doing useful bibliographical treasure-hunting 
in connexion with Huguenot history. 

Every library can maintain special indexes to meet the interests of its 
own community. Montclair finds it useful to keep a list of the office-bearers 
and addresses of all local societies. 

Akin to this work are various cataloguing devices, notably analytical 
cataloguing and annotation. To take a simple example :— The book Coming 
of age: studies in South African citizenship and politics contains articles by 
such well-known personalities as J. H. Hofmeyr, Edgar Brookes, Professors 
Frankel and Haarhoff, on Nationality, Franchise, the Poor White and 
Native Questions. Each contains considered opinion on its subject ; if the 
book were entered only under the general subjects : Citizenship and Politics, 
it might be overlooked entirely by someone searching for material on the 
Poor White, or for the works of one of the contributing writers. 

Analytical cataloguing is particularly useful in the small library; a 
single essay in a collection like this may be the only material available on the 
subject, while a larger library will probably have several complete books 
devoted to it. 

Much has been said for and against annotation. I am all for a judicious 
use of it—that is of the descriptive variety. A reader not well trained in the 
selection of his reading or the handling of books may in all innocence take 
out a book and expect to find in it something that the writer did not intend 
to give, and feel disappointed and discouraged. The preface and contents list 
usually indicate the scope and nature of the book. But how many readers 
peruse these before taking out books ? A brief summary or quotation from the 
preface made on the catalogue card should be a useful guide to the reader. 
I have not enough experience of catalogue annotations to say whether in 
practice they do serve their purpose. The ideal would be, | think, to paste 
in at the beginning of the book a slip with a copy of the annotation. You 
may recall that in a paper some years ago Miss Rowland described how she 
inserted into fiction books belonging to series a note giving the titles of all 
the books in the series in correct order! Few of us have the time to do this 
sort of thing systematically, but it is the kind of personal service which 
establishes a bond of friendship between the reader and the librarian. 





* Rowland, J. Aids for readers. (In : S.A.L. 4: 11-19, July, 1936). 
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Many of the larger libraries in the States have a subject catalogue of 
fiction. Usually this is incorporated in the fiction card catalogue. Los Angeles 
has typed lists of novels on particular subjects, and Miss Rowland mentioned, 
in the paper just referred to, similar lists in use at Randfontein. 

You may contend that it is good for the reader to handle a number of 
books, and by trial and error learn to select for himself those which suit him 
best. The person naturally capable of doing this will do it—the annotations 
are not for him. To the less scholarly-minded they can be a real help and 
encouragement, and by using them he may in time become better able to 
judge books for himself. 

These are all aids and tools inside the library. The modern library 
gives its reader the opportunity and enticement to select his books at leisure 
in his home by circulating booklists of various descriptions. The most 
common is, of course, the list of new books. To be really useful it is essential 
that this should be annotated. Many libraries make their list into a little 
magazine, with more extensive reviews of outstanding books, and perhaps 
a little chat on some bookish topics. It is an art to do this successfully with 
just the right combination of breeziness and solid substance, but in skilful 
hands it can do much towards making the readers book-minded. 

Then there are the subject reading lists. Like the displays they may 
deal with topics of the moment, or with perennial subjects which merit 
attention. In a sense the reading list duplicates the corresponding section 
of the subject catalogue. But the catalogue is a rather dull and lifeless thing. 
It is the same from year to year. The reading list, on the other hand, is 
picturesque and suggestive. It lends itself to annotation. It is new and 
the reader receives it in a spirit of expectancy. A list thoughtfully compiled 
will be referred to again and again. I have displayed here a few of the more 
attractive ones that I collected. 

I might draw special attention to Boston’s lists cf bocks in connexion 
with current films. These are distributed as bookmarks. For Camille, for 
instance, they give a list of two biographies of Dumas, a few books on French 
literature, and some on French manners and customs. The list for Nine days 
a queen includes some lives of Lady Jane Grey, some on her contemporaries, 
and a few fiction books dealing with the period. 

A variation of the book list is the list of important current periodical 
articles. One of the big American publishing firms regularly puts out a list 
of ten or a dozen significant articles. These articles are selected by a com- 
mittee of prominent librarians and scholars, and the lists are printed in 
poster form, about two feet by one foot, boldly printed, for display in the 
library. New York University prepares a periodical summary of important 
articles on current topics. This is mimeographed and circulated to students. 
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I have spoken of suiting the book to the reader. In spite of the over- 
whelming mass of books printed each year, librarians will testify to the 
difficulty still often experienced in finding just the right book for a particular 
reader. There is at the present time a great demand for clear, concise, 
straight-forward but authoritative books for the man who wants to know 
about modern science, industry, politics, philosophical thought, but has no 
academic training and cannot digest the usual weighty treatises on these 
subjects. Conscious efforts are being made by publishers to meet this need, 
and librarians should keep their eyes open for the different series of this 
nature now on the market. ‘There is a selection of these on the table. 

The Penguins and Pelicans are known to everyone. Chivers binds these 
up very serviceably in boards for 1s.4d. Similar series are :— Criterion 
miscellany, Day to day pamphlets, Fact, The People’s library, Oxford pamphlets 
on world affairs, The World to-day. Of more popular appeal are the American 
Leisure League publications, with such titles as Photography for fun, Music 
for everybody, How to design your own clothes, as well as numerous other 
“how to do” series. I might mention too the Reading with a purpose series, 
giving brief outlines of popular subjects, together with short reading lists. 

The British and American Government Departments publish a great 
deal of useful and inexpensive pamphlet material, such as the Careers leaf- 
lets. The Booklist each month gives a list of such material. Much of it is of 
purely American interest, but it is worth while scanning the list for the 
occasional useful item. 


School Libraries—Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries 


I have said little about school and university libraries. I shall limit 
myself to a brief review of what is perhaps the most striking feature of the 
American school libraries—the training they give pupils in using libraries 
and books. 

Opinion on methods of instruction varies greatly. At one time it was 
common to give special lessons on the use of libraries and books. ‘These 
consisted largely of extensive drill and long strings of quizzes. ‘To make the 
children familiar with the arrangement of the books, they were given lists 
of titles with class numbers, and had to find the books on the shelves. Then 
they were given titles only, and had to find the class numbers themselves in 
the catalogue. Or they were given a jumbled list of class numbers and 
required to arrange them in correct order. ‘Then followed questions on the 
book. Each child was given a book, and questions were asked such as :— 
For whom is the book intended ? What is the date of the information in 





1 See an interesting short article: Stevenson, W.B. Strange birds. (In: Librarian, 


28, 176-77, March, 1939). 
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the book ? What do you learn from the table of contents ? Then problems 
were set on specific reference books, such as : Find in the Statesman’s year- 
book who is the king of Roumania, and what is the value of the annual exports 
of the country. 

Particular emphasis is laid on periodicals’ indexes. Every right- 
minded American child knows, and knows how to use, the Reader’s guide to 
periodical literature. ‘This would have little value here, because so few of 
the periodicals are to be found in the average library. But we hope that 
before long the index to South African periodicals, which Miss Elliott and 
Miss Mews are editing for the South African Library Association, will become 
a reality, and that our children will become familiar with it. 

The majority of university institutions give an introductory lecture on 
the library, followed by group tours round the building. This has been 
found ineffective and new methods are being tried out. Some librarians, for 
example, are using lantern slides or the epidiascope to project parts of a book, 
catalogue cards and guides on the screen to elucidate their lectures. Others 
are making story films to describe the library. Some distribute mimeographed 
sheets with the substance of the lectures as a follow-up. Some do conduct 
courses, occasionally compulsory, but usually elective, on much the same 
lines as the schools, Frequently special help in more detailed biblio- 
graphical work is given to advanced students. 

Nowadays the plan is favoured of introducing library tools at an 
appropriate point in the course of class lessons. This is usually done by the 
librarian at the invitation of the teacher or lecturer. I would like to describe 
to you a typical lesson which I attended at a high school in New York. 
The class had to write an essay on The Telephone in the United States. They 
were told first of all to consult one or more encyclopaedias, to get a general 
idea of the outline of the subject. Two girls were then handed encyclopae- 
dias, and told to look up the entry under Telephone and read the attached 
bibliographies. Were the books listed there useful for their purpose? It 
was pointed out that a book on the telephone in Great Britain would not do, 
Next they turned to the catalogue to see if the library had any of the books 
referred to, or any others. Catalogue trays were produced, and several girls 
asked to look up the books under their authors and subjects, and the class 
numbers were pointed out. Related subjects were also investigated, and one 
girl was handed a book on Communication and asked to see how much she 
could find in it on the Telephone. In the same way files of pamphlets, 
clippings, and pictures were examined. A lot of time was spent on periodical 
articles. Each girl was given a specimen copy of the Readers’ guide, and 
different features pointed out, such as the period covered, the advantages of 
the monthly cumulation, the meanings of the title abbreviations, and the 
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different items in each entry. Several girls were then asked to interpret 
specific entries. 

Whether or not instruction is given, the library itself must be adequately 
guided. Ground plans, copies of class schemes, and tier guiding need no 
comment. A graphic explanation of the catalogue is not so common. We 
have made an attempt at it here, but I saw several improved versions in the 
States, which I have attempted to reproduce for you. 

Most libraries issue some kind of booklet with regulations and explana- 
tions, with varying degrees of detail. Enoch Pratt Library has produced 
rather an attractive one which I have. 

The university institutions issue more extensive handbooks, either 
printed or more modestly mimeographed. The problem has not yet keen 
solved of producing something with sufficient popular appeal to be exten- 
sively used and digested. ‘There are, of course, many attempts at humour. 
I have displayed one of the better attempts. 

Such handbooks are most effective if they can be used in conjunction 
with class instruction, and referred to as a textbook when the librarian 
gives his talks on library tools. 

I have said nothing yet about publicity outside the library. It is a vast 
subject, and would call for a paper in itself. Many libraries have special 
publicity departments. Regular book reviews and talks about library services 
are broadcast. Close contact is maintained with societics and organizatior.s 
of all sorts ; the librarians deliver addresses at their meetings, telling huw 
the libraries can be useful to them, and watch their activities for an oppcr- 
tunity to be helpful. Many librarians will tell you that there is no need to 
go abroad doing such missionary work, because the societies themselves 
flock to the library with requests for co-operation. Exhibits are staged at 
agricultural and other shows. Anything, in fact, that the librarian can devise 
is done to make people aware of the scope of his services. 

I am afraid that many criticisms will be levelled at this paper. You will 
say that many of these methods are “‘American’’ and artificial. I do not 
wish io imply that all American libraries are perfect, or that they have built 
up a perfectly sane-thinking nation. There is, undoubtedly, a fair amount 
of superficiality and some self-complacency. But considering the short 
space of time since an active library movement was started, the enormous 
masses of population to be dealt with in the towns, and the enormous 
distances in the country, the present achievement is no mean one. At least 
the minds of the people are alive. And havi-~, attained a certain breadth of 
interest, the depth will come with the passage of time. 

You will say that such things can be done in America, where libraries 
have money, but not here, where they have none. To this I shall say that 
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I have spoken chiefly of American libraries because I visited them more 
exhaustively, but that many English libraries are working along much the 
same lines, with much less money. I have tried to emphasize principles 
rather than their material execution. Remember, the idea behind them all 
is that the library is a friendly partnership in which the librarian co-operates 
with his public in a spirit of mutual interest and helpfulness. I hope you 
will find among the practices I have described some at least that you can 
adapt, if you cannot imitate them, in your own libraries, however humble. 
Perhaps the rest will serve to remind you what a vast field of possibilities 
lies ahead, and urge you to relax no effort to obtain better tibrary conditions 
in this country. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIFS IN WARTIME 
by 
W. A. TuRNER, F.L.A. } 
Senior Assistant, Mitcham Public Library 


Now that Britain is again at war and sweeping changes are inevitable in the 
organization of industry, business, and public service, one wonders how 
public libraries will be affected. What was their experience in the dark 
years of the last war? Public libraries in pre-war times were held in far 
less esteem than they are to-day, and the war years saw a drastic cutting of 
already insufficient book-funds and a severe curtailment of library work 
generally. 

The post-war years have seen the casting of a more kindly eye on 
public libraries, and, largely the result of a more generous purse, the British 
public library service has progressed rapidly since the Armistice. It is 
widely accepted to-day that public libraries provide an essential service to 
the community, and money spent on efficient libraries is regarded as money 
well spent. Librarians and the reading public, therefore, can only hope that 
the public libraries’ influence in English social life to-day will protect them 
from the crippling experiences of 1914-18. One thing is certain. Conditions 
of service for the duration of the present war will depend (not counting on 
the effects of air-raids!) on the size of the book-fund and the extent to which 
staff and accommodation are commandeered. Librarians will be prepared 
at the outset for reductions in these items. 

Support for the libraries is already forthcoming from the B.B.C. and 
the press, who have given prominence to the need for books and reading. 
Although issues fell at the outset as a result of earlier closing hours, evacuation 
schemes, and the call to emergency service, wartime curtailment of recreations 
and amusements, of adult classes and evening schools will mean more 
reading time for many already accustomed to books, while others will 
acquire the reading habit as the only outlet for unspent energies. As the 
economic depression of a few years ago shows, increased leisure means 
increased demand for books. 

What will people read during the course of the war? The strain of 
the present situation is already reflected in the increase in the percentage of 
“escapist” literature being read. As long as the war goes on people are 





1 Reprinted from The Library Association record, 41 : 502-03, Oct., 1939. 
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going to read more fiction and less technical literature, although those to 
whom reading is already a habit are, in the main, likely to read the same 
type of book as they read in peacetime. Many new readers will be enrolled 
and thus the opportunity occurs of making new friends for libraries. 

The circumstances of war have occasioned the need for special work 
on the part of public libraries, notably co-operation with the Ministry of 
Information, and the extension of reading facilities to evacuated children, 
militiamen, hospitals, etc. When the British Government declared war, 
the Ministry of Information was set up to distribute information and advice, 
the object being to promote the truth and suppress rumours and enemy 
propaganda. Public libraries will be able to help the work of the Ministry 
of Information by acting as centres where local Information Committees 
may meet, and by making available to the public information distributed by 
the Ministry of Information, announcements from the B.B.C. and other 
information from books, cuttings, etc., which the situation may cause to be 
needed. 

The reading needs of evacuated children will be attended to by libraries 
in receiving areas, the provision of books being the responsibility of libraries 
in evacuation areas. Libraries in areas from which children are evacuated 
are sending as many books as are needed or can be spared, to libraries in 
receiving areas, and as far as possible to libraries receiving their children. 
Evacuated school teachers and voluntary workers will help library staffs in 
receiving areas to meet the reading needs of the children as soon as the 
books are received. 

Libraries are to be helped in the provision of books for militiamen by 
a War Office grant towards the formation of camp book stocks. Militiamen 
in camp will be allowed to use the public libraries in the ordinary way, and 
the libraries can further help by depositing collections of books in the camps. 

Finally, a word on economy. Faced with the prospect of cuts in book- 
funds, staffs and accommodation, and the duty of still maintaining adequate 
service to the public, libraries will be forced to replan their work. During 
the economic depression of a few years ago, when cuts were made in library 
funds, it was found that much routine and administrative work was un- 
necessary and could be dispensed with, thus saving time, money, and staff, 
who were then free for essential work. Even more now will libraries be 
forced to concentrate on the essentials of librarianship, if they are to give 
satisfactory service. Good book selection and cataloguing, an efficient 
counter service, the discharge of essential routine work, an up-to-date 
catalogue, and a capable assistant or assistants free at busy periods from any 
work other than ‘‘floor-walking” and enquiry work—these are the essentials 
of an efficiency service, and all other work should be subordinated. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE IN TIME OF WAR} 


Cuaucer House, 
3rd May, 1939. 
To Str JOHN ANDERSON, 


Lord Privy Seal. 


The Officers of the Library Association have the honour to submit for 
the attention of the appropriate Authorities certain considerations relative to 
the functions of Libraries and Librarians in time of National Emergency, and 
to state on behalf of the official organization, the Library Association, that the 
profession as a whole would wish that the maximum use be made of their ser- 
vices. They would desire to collaborate in ascertaining the most effective way 
in which the organization of libraries and the trained capacities of librarians can 
be most effectively applied. 

Broadly speaking, libraries are of three kinds :— 

1. Those of Universities and similar institutions. 

2. Those of research Societies and industrial groups. 

3. Public Libraries. 

It is probable that the technical staffs of (1) and (2) would be engaged upon 
research work of national importance, but if any of the teaching institutions 
should be closed, their library staffs could well be transferred to new or expanded 
research departments of the Government. (It might be we'll to point out at this 
stage that the training of librarians is by no means confined to the orderly arran- 
gement and accessibility of knowledge contained in books, but covers all other 
forms of recorded information.) 

The temptation locally to appropriate public library staffs and buildings is 
a very strong one. But public libraries are shown conclusively by the experience 
of the last war to serve two very useful purposes, the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information, and the maintenance of the moral of the public by preserving 
recreational and educational facilities which can be carried on in people’s own 
homes. The need of a provision of recreational opportunity will be the more 
urgent in that all public places of entertainment will probably be closed, whilst 
the effects of disrupting the work of schools and polytechnics can be much 
diminished if the public library service remains available. The library service 
would wish to bear its full share in the national emergency work ; but it is 
strongly urged that due consideration should be given at the same time to the 
importance of the maintenance of an adequate library service, even if it has to 
be to some extent restricted. 

There is reason to believe that there are certain duties of an intermittent or 
emergency nature which could be carried out by library staffs within the library 
premises and still leave the opportunity for carrying on a library service. Fur- 
thermore, some of those duties are those for which library staffs are particularly 
qualified, notably (a) Food Control, (6) National Registration, (c) A.R.P. Report 
Centres. Librarians are experts in indexing and filing and the maintenance of 
records, whilst the senior officials have administrative experience and knowledge 





1 Reprinted from The Library Association Record, 41, no. 9: 461-66. Sept. 1939. 
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of Local Government organization, and are accustomed to daily contact with 
the public. It is therefore felt that, wherever possible, such duties should be 
combined by the allocation of appropriate war work to the library department 
so that both staffs and buildings may be used in the dual capacity. 

Special regard should also be paid to those librarians whose work is of a 
technical, scientific or research character, and it is suggested that there will be 
many departments in which their knowledge and experience will be of great 
value. If directions could be given, the Library Association would be prepared 
to locate and enrol people with the appropriate qualifications for the duties 
indicated. 

Moreover, it is quite clear that in war time the incidence of population 
as between urban and rural areas would be very different from normal. The 
Association would be prepared to organize regional Committees which would 
endeavour to provide books and service wherever needed by pre-arranged co- 
operation. This is of great importance, not only on the grounds of public 
moral already mentioned, but because it will help to provide essential education 
for children and adolescents whose normal school life is interfered with. Services 
to hospitals, camps, convalescent depots and similar institutions would also be 
covered in this way. 

This memorandum is submitted, on the one hand to express the desire of 
the Library Profession to place its full efforts at the disposal of the nation and to 
offer the services of the Association in organizing appropriate action on policy 
indicated by the Government, and on the other hand to enlist the support of 
the Government for the general principle that the Library Service can in war 
time fulfil a vital function, which may possibly be overlooked by some individual 
local authorities. Finally, it will be remembered that after the last war the 
library movement was privileged to play a very important part in the work of 
reconstruction. The problem would be no less acute after another war and it is 
therefore essential to preserve one of the most important elements for the rapid 
return to normality of the national life. 

The officers of the Library Association would appreciate an opportunity of 
discussing with your Department, and if necessary amplifying, the considerations 
herein briefly set out. 


HoME OFFICE, 
29th Fune, 1939. 
To the Secretary of 


The Library Association. 


I am directed by the Lord Privy Seal to thank you for your letter of the 
3rd May enclosing a copy of a memorandum prepared by the Library Association 
on the functions of libraries and librarians in time of national emergency and to 
say that he greatly appreciates the careful consideration which the Association 
have given to this matter. 

Sir John Anderson is well aware of the valuable work done by the libraries 
both during the last war and after the conclusion of peace, and he is of opinion 
that in the event of a future war libraries would again render useful service to 
the nation by maintaining, so far as circumstances permit, their recreational 
and educational facilities. 
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With regard to the suggestion made in the memorandum that the buildings 
and staff of public libraries, in so far as they are not required for the maintenance 
of such library service as may be determined, might suitably be utilized for such 
purposes as food control, national registration, and A.R.P. report centres, it 
will be appreciated that decisions on such matters rest with the local authority 
concerned and must be determined by conditions as they may arise and by the 
particular circumstances of each locality. 

It is understood that provisional arrangements are already being considered 
for the transfer of books to meet the needs of those who may be evacuated from 
major centres of population in time of war and for the other purposes indicated 
in the memorandum, and your Association will no doubt be in touch with the 
Departments primarily concerned. 

In so far as the utilization of the services of specialist librarians for special 
work is concerned, it is believed that this point is already largely covered by the 
arrangements being made by the Ministry of Labour in connection with the 
Central Register of persons with specialist and professional qualifications. If, 
however, your Association feel any uncertainty on this matter, they will no doubt 
communicate direct with the Secretary of the Central Bureau at the Ministry. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
11th May, 1939. 
To the Secretary of 
The Library Association. 
With reference to your letter of the 3rd instant I am directed to state that 
the Board have read the Memorandum enclosed therewith with great interest 
and appreciate the value of the proposals put forward therein. 


CURRENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


Much important information is now being given in the form of announce- 
ments from the B.B.C. Many people who may have forgotten some details of 
these announcements will wish to refer to them after some interval of time. 
Consideration is therefore being given to the possibility of the announcements 
being supplied as rapidly as possible to all public libraries so that those for the 
last few days may be displayed upon notice boards and a cumulative classified 
file constructed for future reference. In due course the CHIEF REGIONAL INFOR- 
MATION OFFICERS may get in touch with the librarians in their respective regions 
and the librarians are asked to give every assistance in the matter. 


PROVISION OF BOOKS FOR EVACUATED CHILDREN 


The Memorandum addressed to the Lord Privy Seal on the 3rd May which 
was circulated on the 7th July to every Chief Librarian, and which is reprinted 
above, calls attention, amongst other matters, to the great importance of providing 
books and service for that part of the population transferred to other areas in 
war time. Here is presented a major problem because it seems certain that on 
the one hand the libraries in the rural and small urban areas which are receiving 
children will find great difficulty in providing from their own resources the 
large numbers of extra books which will be needed for these children, and, on 
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the other hand, a large proportion of the stocks will serve no useful purpose 
when the children have left the area. At first it was the intention to request 
the various branches of the Association to give consideration to this problem 
on a regional basis and to draw up schemes. The rapid march of events, however 
made it imperative that the Association should communicate direct with the 
library authorities in the evacuation areas, and consequently all such authorities 
were urged to open negotiations immediately with the library authorities of 
the receiving areas. 

The London area with its special problems of a general evacuation to a large 
number of rural and small urban districts of all children over a very wide area 
has already been considered in great detail by the London and Home Counties 
Branch. The scheme drawn up by this Branch is printed below as it will probably 
serve most admirably as a basis for schemes to be put into operation by provincial 
library authorities concerned in the matter. 

So far as the rest of the country is concerned it has been suggested to the 
library authorities of the evacuation areas that they should immediately estimate 
the number of books, which, after obtaining the necessary authority, might be 
despatched to the various small towns (if library authorities) and County libra- 
ries of the rural areas which are going to receive their children. At the same 
time the library authorities of the receiving areas should be asked if they are 
willing to assume responsibility for the receipt and distribution of the books. 
It is quite likely that the children of each provincial evacuation area will not be 
scattered so widely as those of the London area, and it may be possible to arrange 
that the books transferred in this way will be largely used by the children of 
the area from which they come. 

If wholesale transfers of books on these lines are made, it is obvious that 
the scheme will impose considerable extra work and expenses on the library 
authorities of the receiving areas, and although school teachers will probably 
co-operate most willingly and assist in the issue of books, it will be of immense 
practical help if the authorities in the evacuation areas can undertake to send 
members of the staffs of their libraries to assist the receiving libraries if required, 
or possibly, meet a reasonable share of the extra expense which will certainly 
be incurred. On this latter point of extra expense, the Association is at present 
in communication with the Government on the question of grant-in-aid, but as 
no reply has yet been received, naturally no guarantee whatever can be given 
that this will materialize. 

Transport of the books will obviously present problems, and some time is 
certain to elapse before facilities for transporting the books will be available. 
Nevertheless, this should not prevent the arrangement of all details so far as 
possible, so that the evacuated children may obtain an adequate service of 
books at the earliest possible opportunity. 

In order that the Library Association shall be in a position to assist in the 
co-ordination of the emergency arrangements made, Librarians in the evacuation 
areas have been asked to notify the Secretary of any action which is taken in this 
matter, together with details of the number of books (and staff) which it is 
proposed to send to each area receiving children from their towns. 

Many replies to these suggestions have been received, some giving details 
of schemes already formulated, and others state that the matter is under imme- 
diate consideration. At Salford, for instance, approximately 7,500 books are 
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available for transfer to reception areas for Salford children and the Committee 
have decided to place these at the disposal of the library authorities concerned 
together with the services of the assistants in charge of the Salford junior libraries. 
Bootle Public Library has established contact with the library authority of the 
area receiving Bootle children, and arrangements have been made with the 
Director of Education for the permanent school libraries consisting of over 
13,000 books to be transferred immediately suitable accommodation can be 
made for housing and circulation. Crosby Public Library states that about 
1,000 books will probably be available for transfer. 

These are some of the details already received, and other correspondence 
on the subject is arriving daily. We urge all authorities to keep the Library 
Association fully informed of all developments, so that the successes experienced 
and the difficulties encountered may be reviewed as a whole and this very impor- 
that work thereby carried out as speedily as possible and in the most effective 
manner. 


THE LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH SCHEME FOR 
THE PROVISION OF BOOKS FOR EVACUATED CHILDREN 
IN TIME OF WAR 


This Branch has, at the request of the advisory body of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs Standing Joint Committee, prepared a scheme for the transfer of 
children’s books from evacuation to receiving areas in time of war. 

Amongst other recommendations made by the M.B.S.J.C. for the guidance 
of Metropolitan library authorities in administering the library service in war 
time, is the following : 

“That in view of the importance of continuing an adequate library 
service to children evacuated from the Greater London area the Councils 
be asked to agree to send such portions of their stocks of books for children 
as may not be required for local Metropolitan purposes to the county 
libraries or other authorities in the reception areas.” 

Spool 3 Extracts of Library Association RECORD _ 5. 12. 39 

It is to give effect to this recommendation that the scheme outlined below has 
been drawn up. Before preparing the scheme in the form in which it is now 
presented, all evacuation authorities in the branch area were asked if they would 
be prepared to lend their books and all reception authorities within the branch 
area, as well as all authorities outside the branch area, which were scheduled 
to receive more than 10,000 children, were asked if they would be prepared to 
receive and administer books from evacuation areas. All the replies which have 
been received in response to this request for information, except one from a 
receiving area, indicated that the authorities concerned were prepared to co- 
operate on the lines laid down in the Memorandum enclosed with the enquiry. 
Many authorities were prepared to co-operate unconditionally, but a number 
agreed in principle, requesting further details of the scheme. 


THE SCHEME 


Libraries in evacuation areas having previously notified the Hon. Secretary 
of the Branch of the number of children’s books available for loan to a receiving 
area, would, as soon as possible after the outbreak of war, put all these books on 
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one side, preferably in boxes such as are used for the despatch of books to book- 
binders, ready to be sent to receiving areas. (It is not anticipated that a demand 
for adult books would be felt in receiving areas, as it is expected that the adult 
population would not increase.) 


Libraries in receiving areas would apply to the Secretary of the Library 
Association, at Chaucer House, W.C.1, when requiring books. According to 
figures at present available it appears that 400 books would be available for 
every 1,000 evacuees. It is suggested that applications from librarians for loans 
of books should be made—on the basis of these figures—for the whole of the 
evacuees expected in order to simplify transport and enable all the books from 
one evacuation area to be sent to one receiving area. The L.A. would then 
get into touch with the librarian of the nearest evacuation area who had approx- 
imately the number of books required and arrange for their despatch. 


It would not be practicable immediately on the outbreak of war to arrange 
for transport, but it is anticipated that after a few weeks this could be arranged 
between the libraries concerned. The Board of Education is being approached to 
meet some or all of the expense. If such help is not forthcoming, the cost of 
transportation would be met entirely by the evacuation authority on behalf of 
its child members. As far as can be foreseen, it is quite out of the question to 
expect books to be sent to the same areas as the children. 


On receipt of the books, librarians would re-despatch them as they were 
able to their branch libraries and centres, arranging with their branch or honorary 
librarians to issue them. The boxes would be retained for the return of the 
books after hostilities had ceased or returned as soon as possible : this is a matter 
for mutual arrangement between the libraries concerned. It will be realized that 
collapsible cardboard boxes, owing to their nature and cheapness, would not 
need to be returned and could be stored in a small space. There would seem to 
be no need for books to be kept in the boxes for long at the receiving librar 
nor for them to be unpacked and shelved until they could be sent on to the 
various centres. 


The receiving authorities would be as careful as possible to see that loss or 
avoidable damage did not occur, but owing to the nature of conditions prevail- 
ing, evacuation authorities would not expect to receive back every book which 
was sent. 


Staffing would be a difficult problem for many receiving libraries, especially 
in counties where the small headquarters staff is a male one. Evacuation authori- 
ties which are able to spare members of their staff would send them with the 
books: the assistants so evacuated would still remain servants of the evacuation 
authority but would work under the direction of the librarian of the receiving 
area. In rural areas the normal paid and voluntary librarians would probably be 
insufficient to issue the books, but it is anticipated that the assistance of 
evacuated teachers would be enlisted. 

The Board of Education is being approached for financial assistance for 
both evacuation and receiving authorities in respect of book provision. 

In order to make preparations at receiving libraries for the issue of books 
as easy as possible, it is suggested that book cards be left in books when they are 
despatched by libraries in evacuation areas. 
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BOOKS FOR MILITIAMEN 


Most librarians are aware that the War Office has made a grant for the 
provision of books to the camps for militiamen and the selection of the books is 
carried out by a joint committee on which the Library Association is represented. 
The amount of money available will obviously not be sufficient to provide 
each camp with a fully satisfactory library, but at least it will be a fairly repre- 
sentative nucleus of new books. 

It is very probable, however, that there will be many militiamen who will 
want books not in the camp stock, and, as it has particulars of the camps 
established, the Library Association has communicated with the appropriate 
urban or county librarian and asked him or her to take an early opportunity of 
getting in touch with the Officer commanding each camp in order to arrange 
for the special facilities which may be required. It has been suggested, for in- 
stance, that the Librarian might go, or send one of his senior staff, to the camp at 
regular intervals in order to advise on books and reading and to take steps to 
obtain in the normal way and issue on loan any particular book for which there 
may be a need. 


BOOKS FOR THE FIGHTING FORCES 


At the present time there is more than ordinary interest in the Red Cross Hospital 
Library, which was started during the last war to supply books and magazines for wounded 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen. Hundreds of thousands of books were sent to the hospitals, and 
it was found then that reading was of such value in speeding recovery that it was decided 
to continue the library for all hospital patients. In the past 21 years the work of the library 
has grown so much that it now sends books and magazines to nearly every hospital in Britain, 
and even sends parcels abroad ‘‘wherever a British hospital exists’ —to places as far apart as 
Kenya and the Virgin Isles. And now once again the library is preparing for wartime work, 
to provide books and magazines for our wounded men and to send to all the fighting areas. 
This time, too, it will supply the many large hospitals that have been prepared for civilian 
casualties—as well as continue its peace-time work. 

Most of the work in the library is done by voluntary women workers, in London and at 
centres throughout the country, and many hospitals have voluntary librarians. 

I visited the library’s headquarters in London recently. They are in an unassuming 
house in Bayswater—with only a small brass plate to distinguish it from the other houses 
in the square. But the moment you open the door there is an atmosphere of intense activity 
—and everywhere there are books, books, books. In the hall there were two or three dozen 
large sacks of books which had just come in, and opposite them were stacked neat parcels, 
all of standard size, waiting to be sent off to the hospitals. 

The books are first taken to the sorting room, where they are looked over and the chaff 
is separated from the grain. Useless or very badly damaged books are sold for wastepaper ; 
tattered books not beyond repair are sent up to be mended by the voluntary workers, who 
turn them out again almost as new. Books which have a saleable value, but are not suitable 
for hospital reading, are sold and the money goes to the funds. One or two people regard 
the library as a dumping ground for all sorts of old books that they want to dispose of— 
but these are few, and “even if we get only one or two suitable books out of a parcel, it is 
worth it’, I was told. And to counteract the disappointment there is sometimes the excite- 
ment of discovering a first edition ; if it is a rare one, this, too, is sold for the funds. 

From the sorting room some of the books go to the stock room, and some to the selection 
rooms, where they are made up into standard parcels. Each parcel has about 20 works of 
fiction in it (thrillers are popular), some travel and biography, and books specially adapted 
to particular hospitals as well as papers and magazines. ‘The library keeps in stock about 
50,000 volumes, from which special requests are supplied and they very seldom fail to find 
a book which some patient has asked for. They have books from every corner of this country 
and from many lands—Portugal, Germany, France, Holland, and Scandinavia. One patient 
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who has been in a London hospital for very many years, has received a steady supply of 
Greek books from the library. 

In one room the novels are kept. There are new books and old favourites and literally 
thousands of sixpenny editions. The classics are well represented and there are countless 
detective stories and light novels of every kind. Another room houses scientific, technical, 
and historical books. There is always a demand for the heavier reading—history of war, 
psychology, philosophy, travel. Since the advent of the crossword puzzle there has been 
an increasing demand for dictionaries. 

In a room on the very top floor there are the children’s books and here, incidentally 
some of the neatest repair work is to be seen. My guide pointed to piles of books, on the 
floors and on the shelves and shook his head rather sadly. ‘“‘Usually they’re nearly up to the 
ceiling in here,” he said, “‘and there are none of these half-empty shelves.’’ I asked him the 
reason for the present scarcity and he explained that at the end of September, when the new 
school year starts in England after the long summer holidays, mothers have a good ‘‘clean- 
out’’, and hundreds of children’s books, many of them brought by the children themselves, 
come in. But this year the children have been evacuated—many of them with their 
parents—and the annual tidy-out has been postponed. 

The vast scope of the library can best be realized by its statistics. Last year they sent out 
nearly half a million books, which means that two or three times that number must have 
come in. Seven thousand people contribute regularly, and there are hundreds of casual 
contributors. 

The library’s slogan is ‘“‘How would you like to be ill in bed with nothing to read ?” 
and the excitement with which the trolley load of books is greeted in the hospital wards 
is the best possible testimonial to their great work. (The Star, 18. Oct. 39.) 


650 GIFT BOOKS FOR S.A. TROOPS 


The scheme, initiated by Mr. T. Newby, the Chairman, and Mr. W. G. Griffiths, 
Librarian of the Benoni Library, for the supply of reading matter to South African soldiers 
and police, promises to become popular throughout South Africa. 

In the few days since their appeal for books was made, Mr. Griffiths has received more 
than 650 volumes from all parts of the Reef and towns as far distant as Jagersfontein (O.F.S.) 
and Oudtshoorn. Four hundred of the books have been distributed to camps in the various 
areas. 

Mr. Newby and Mr. Griffiths propose communicating with other libraries with a view 
to the establishment of collecting and distributing depots throughout the Union. 

“Tt looks as though the scheme will soon become nationally adopted and too big for 
us to handle,” Mr. Griffiths told a Rand Daily Mail representative yesterday. ‘‘We 
are delighted with the response we have received so far. The books, including a number 
of Afrikaans volumes, have been of good quality and standard. We do not want rub- 
bish. After all, many of the men who have been called up are used to good reading and 
like to choose their own literaure.” 

Mr. Griffiths added that a large proportion of the books received were almost new and 
still had their dust covers. (Rand Daily Mail, 19. Oct. 39.) 





LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


South African Public Library. Plans for the future development of the South African 
Public Library were discussed by the board of trustees at their monthly meeting this 
week. Although the proposals submitted by the library to the City Council were still 
under consideration it was stated that immediate improvements would include the re- 
construction of the main entrance hall, which would be considerably brightened, 
and the installation of a book-lift to facilitate the reference service. So far as the lending 
department was concerned the librarian reported that the trustees’ decision to lower 
the rate of deposit for town members to a flat rate of 5s. had already attracted new 
subscribers, and advantage was being taken of the quarterly and half-yearly rates of 
subscription both by individuals and groups of readers. 

Afrikaans Section. During the year the library had considerably increased its 
expenditure on new books and, apart from duplicating many popular works in English, 


(Continued on p. 137) 
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ORIGINAL BOARDS 


ORIGINAL boards are all very well, 

But when an old book-dealer offered to sell 
Sterne’s “‘Journey’’, that rhapscdy fine, 

In a tattered edition of eighteen-o-one, 
Without any covers, blue, bistre, or dun, 


For a tester, I cried, ‘“‘ha, that’s mine!’’ 


For here was a copy with six Stothard plates : 
‘‘Adorned”’ with them, that’s what the title relates. 

No description could fit them more neatly. 
“Graceful as Raphael, as Watteau genteel’ — 

See Lamb’s staid pentameter stoop to a reel— 

They emblazon the text, oh, so sweetly. 


A copy that I might secure between boards 

Of my very own choosing, not smothered in gauds, 
But respectably clothed in red cloth. 

With a neat printed label to stick on the back, 
With the title, except for red caps., all in black. 
Overdressing’s the mark of the Goth. 


I bore it with pride to a book-loving friend, 
Who relentlessly pried from beginning to end, 
Incomplete xxx “‘signatures”’ to detect. 

Alas! he succeeded, for “‘g’’ lacked a leaf ; 

So its trip to the binder, to put it in brief, 

Is off, through this fearful defect. 


The following morn I was hailed by my friend, 
Who unceremoniously bid me attend, 
As this scrap from a book-list he drew— 
‘“‘A Sentimental Journey by Yorick, 
With six plates by Stothard, boards, book-plate historic, 
Royal octavo, one-seven-nine-two.” 
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‘That is nine years more ancient than your vol., Old Bean ; 
So your’s is by no means the first to have seen 
Light of day in a royal octavo!” 
I replied, ‘‘What a curious coincidence, 
And I see that they want only thirty-six pence, 
So Pil buy it.”” My friend replied, ‘“‘Bravo!” 


It’s arrived. Such a peach, that my friend’s blunt reminder 
Failed to ruffle me quite, as he queried, ‘“‘The binder, 

If your purse your design still affords ?” 

Quoth I, “‘No. I’m released from the philistine spell. 

A fanciful binding is all very well, 

But these are original boards!”’ 


J. M. T. 
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BECKER, William J. Metal projects index. N.Y.: Wilson, 1939. 60 cts. 

Over 6,000 projects for making more than 775 different objects are indexed in the 
Metal projects index. All metal projects have been indexed from ninety widely held books and 
pamphlets in the field of metalwork, and, for the past ten years, from six magazines of 
wide circulation among industrial arts instructors. 

The interpretation of ‘‘metalwork”’ is broad and includes overlapping projects : Enamel- 
ing, Keene Cement, Plastics, Leather, Designs, Celluloid, Gem Cutting, etc. The book’s 
thirty-four pages are attractively bound in a cover of imitation hammered brass. 


Boyp, H. and Summers, H. E., comps. The Railroad problem. N. Y. : Wilson, 
1939. (Reference shelf, v. 13, no. 2.) 308 p. $1.75. 


Although American railroads meet the world’s largest private pay roll and spend nearly 
four billion dollars annually for supplies and fuel, one-third of their total mileage is in the 
hands of receivers. 

Is Government ownership the answer ? The compilers take no sides. Rather they quote 
the best arguments advanced by such advocates of Government ownership as Senator 
Wheeler, Samuel Untermeyer, etc., and let John P. Pelley, Virgil Jordan, and others speak 
in opposition to Government ownership. Twelve pages are devoted to a brief which analyses 
the major arguments of both the affirmative and the negative, and for those who wish to 
continue the study there is a selected and annotated bibliography of books and periodicals. 

The twenty-six months’ experience, beginning 28. December 1917, of Government 
control is reviewed. Government ownership in other countries—fifty-four nations have 
public ownership of railroads—is briefly summarized from a profit and loss viewpoint. 
The state of Georgia owns and leases a railroad 136.8 miles in length, and the 336 mile 
Cincinnati Southern which traverses two states and part of a third is the only railway in the 
world owned by a municipality. 


Grismer, R.L. A Reference index to twelve thousand Spanish American 
authors. N.Y.: Wilson, 1939. 150 p. $4.50. 


The main alphabet lists the twelve thousand authors, their nationality, dates of birth 
and death, and pseudonyms when known, as well as page references to titles containing both 
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bibliographical and biographical information. Spanish authors have been included if they 
were closely associated with Spanish America. 


JOHNSEN, Julia. Capital punishment. N. Y.: Wilson, 1939. (Reference shelf, 
v. 13, no. 1.) 262 p. $1.25. 


“In the last century or more the efficacy and morality of capital punishment have not 
infrequently been questioned, and writers and speakers have strongly presented the case 
for its abolition or retention as a civilized mode of punistment.” (Preface.) 

The best of these cases the author brings together between the two covers of her book. 
The 262 pages are dividedinto three clearly defined sections ; 1, general discussion; 2, 
arguments for, and 3, arguments against capital punishment. Exhaustive briefs, both 
affirmative and negative, are included, as is a bibliography of 385 entries also divided, for 
and against. 


PuELps, Edith M., ed. University debaters’ annual, 1938-39. N.Y. : Wilson, 
1939. 498 p. $2.25 


Verbatim reports are given of ten college debates or discussions conducted during the 
past school year. Many of these subjects are to-day of even greater interest : The Increase 
in the National Debt; Anglo-American Alliance; Government Ownership of Railroads ; 
Alliance of United States, France, and Great Britain against Fascism; Have the Achieve- 
ments of Science brought Progress ? ; American Solidarity ; The Problem of Unemployment; 
The American Newspaper; ‘“‘Pump Priming” should Cease ; and The Model Senate Associa- 
tion. 


Summers, H. B. Radio censorship. N.Y. : Wilson, 1939. $1.25. 


“This book represents an effort to present a well-rounded picture of the situation 
existing today by bringing together previously published materials relating to every im- 
portant phase of the question of (radio) censorship. The compiler neither favors nor opposes 
censorship ; both sides are presented as fairly and impartially as possible.” (Preface.) 

One hundred articles, pro and con, from thirty-five different sources are quoted. The 
bibliography, pages 285-97, includes compilations, books, pamphlets, and over three 
hundred periodical entries, some as late as May 1939. 

The Code of Ethics adopted by the National Association of Broadcasters on 11. July, 
1939, is reprinted in full, and many famous controversies (Father Coughlin—Mae West— 


Orson Wellos) reappear in print. 


Toser, Marie A. Library manual; rev. ed. N.Y.: Wilson, 1939. 82 p. 


Paper. 70 cts. 


The Manual is designed to familiarize high school freshmen and sophomores through 
actual use with the tools they will use throughout life. These are suggested in the chapter 
headings : 

Introduction Special Features of the New International 

Parts of a Book Dictionary 

Classification of Books and Encyclopaedias 

Arrangement of the Library Other Reference Books 

The Card Catalogue Magazines and Magazine Indexes 

The Dictionary Bibliographies and Review 

Miss 'Toser draws on her long experience in teaching brief courses in the use of books 
and libraries. The library becomes the laboratory where the student must work out the 
problems assigned him in each chapter. For example, one assignment in the chapter, “Other 
Reference Books’, is: “‘Use a book of quotations’’, and is followed by one of the eighty- 
seven questions in this chapter: ‘‘Who said, ‘And the hand that rocks the cradle is...’ ?” 
Lines are ruled for recording answers. Concise definitions, illustrations and examples are 
numerous. 

Each book contains a separate envelope with ten sets of examination questions cover- 
ing the entire book. Answer books for instructors are 25 cts., or are sent free with each 
order of ten or more Manuals. 
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"N LYS UITGESOEKTE AFRIKAANSE BOEKE 
GESKIK VIR SKOOLBIBLIOTEKE 


Versamel deur 


j. E. CLoete, Mej. H. J. Potcrerer, en Mnr. E. A. BorLanp 


Openbare Biblioteek, Germiston 4 


Uitgegee deur Nasionale Pers, Bloemfontein, Kaapstad, Pretoria, 
en Voortrekkerpers, Johannesburg. 

Uitgegee deur Van Schaik, Pretoria. 

Uitgegee deur De Bussy, Pretoria. 

Uitgegee deur Afrikaanse Pers, Johannesburg. 


DEEL I 


Afrikaans-medium skole : Std. 2-3 (8 tot 10 jaar) 
Engels-medium skole: Std. 3-5 (9 tot 11 jaar) 


Blackmore, H. Toe Liesbet nog klein was 
Boerneef Pensie 

Bonsels, W. Hemelvolk, bewerk deur J. Eybers 
Bornmann, F. Kinders van allerlei lande. Deel I en II 
Coetzee, J. A. Klein Duimpie en Pinkie 

Dreyer, S. J. Liefdesliedjies en kinderbietjies 
Frenssen, G. Peter Moor se reis 

Kihn, Samuel Kollie (Uit eie bodem) 
Langenhoven, C. J. Krismiskinders 

Leonie Oupa Bloekomboom 

Lochner, H. Kinderland 

Mackenzie, E. Kammastories. 2 dele 

Malmberg, B. Klein Ake 

Maré, L. Gelukkige outjies 

Niemeyer, S. Bettie op die plaas. 

Pienaar, J. Jan en die tweeling 

Ring, B. Peik. (Vertaal : C. M. Marais) 
Rothmann, M. E. Kinders van die Voortrek 
Schoeman, P. J. Sonogies 

Sita Pokkie en Dorkas 

Strydom, N. J. Darem maar klein nog 

Tannie Kaskenades van Klein Duimpie. 3 dele 
Troskie, S. Totterot 

Visser, A. G. Uit ons prille jeug 

von Wielligh Dierestories. 3 dele 


elk 
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' Hierdie lys is gebaseer op bevindings omtrent boeke wat veel in aanvraag is in die 
skole wat boeke van die Germistonse Openbare Biblioteek ontvang. Kritiek op die keuse 
sal verwelkom word, met die oog op ’n hersiene lys. 
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DEEL II 


Afrikaans-medium skole : Std. 4-5 (10 tot 11 jaar) 


Engels-medium skole : 


Blakemore, S. 
Botha, P. W. 
Bruwer, H. J. 
Collodi, C. 

du Plessis, G. S. 
du Toit, D. P. 
Fleuron, S. 
Friedenthal, J. 
Grosskopf, E. B. 
Heese, J. de V. 


Hobson, G.C. en S. B. 


Ivans 

Keet, A. D. 
Langenhoven, C. J. 
Leipoldt, C. J. L. 
Marais, E. 

Maré, A. 

Mikro 

Niemeyer, S. 
Pienaar, T. 

Preller, G. 
Putnam, D. 
Schoeman, P. J. 
Serfontein, E. 

von Wielligh, G. R. 
Walter, E. 


Std. 5-7 (11 tot 14 jaar) 


Meisies van Maasdorp 

Joggie 

Op Jag 

Avonture van Pinokkio 
Volstruiswagtertjie 

Jan 

Strix 

Op die Spoor van die gorilla 
Patrys hulle 

By die ou murasies 

Kees van die Kalahari 

As die ‘Tomahawk dreig. (Vertaal deur J. Es) 
Verspotte gediggies vir verspotte kinders 
Brolloks en Bittergal 

Stories vir die kinders 

Leeus van Magoeba 

Geheime vereniging 

Oeslande 

Ogus 

Lentedae 

Op die Wal van die Mahalakwena 
Dawid se reis na Groenland 

Drie jong jagters 

Los-hande 

Jakob Platjie 

Vier vriendinne 


DEEL III 


Afrikaans-medium skole : Std. 6-7 (12 tot 14 jaar) 


Engels-medium skole : 


Brand, H. 
Brewis, L. 
Celliers, J. 
Chadwick, W. S. 
D’ Arbez 

de Waal, J. H. H. 
du Biel, A. 

du Plessis, I. D. 
Groeneweg, J. J. 
Grosskopf, E. B. 


Hobson, S. B. en G. C. 


Kamp, W. 
Langenhoven, C. }. 
Leipoldt, C. L. 
Malherbe, D. F. 
Marais, E. 
Marx, W. J. 
Mikro 

Mostert, D. 
Pienaar, T. C. 
Postma, F. 
Sangiro 

Sita 

Theron, M. L. 
van Bruggen, J. 


Std. 7-8 (13 tot 15 jaar) 


Adriaan Hugo 

Niko, die dromer 

Ou Gawie 

Bosreuse 

Dawid Malan 

Johannes van Wyk 
Misdade van die vaders 
Die Springbok 
Maseppa 

Swartslang 

Buks 

Matteo en Leonardo 
Donker spore 
Uitgesoekte gedigte vir Jong Suid-Afrika 
Hans-die-skipper 

Huis van die vier winde 
Vir die Admiraal 
Toiings 

Petaljes van Oom Bart 
’n Merk vir die eeue 
Hy het sy merk gemaak 
Sketse uit Oerwoud en vlakte 
Uit juffrou se dagboek 
Op eie wieke 

Op veld en rante 
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PERSONALIA 


DEEL IV 


Afrikaans-medium skole : Vorms 3-5 (14 tot 18 jaar) 


Engels-medium skole : 


Boyce, H. A. 
Celliers, J. F. L. 
de Villiers, Anna 
de Waal, J. H. H. 
du Toit, D. P. 
Jonker, A. 

Karin 
Langenhoven, C. J. 
Langenhoven, C. J. 
Leipoldt, C. L. 
Leipoldt, C. L. 
Louw, N. P. van Wyk 
Pienaar, E. C. 
Pienaar, T. C. 
Preller, G. S. 
Roux, S. 

Sangiro 

Smit, )4. 

Totius 

van Bruggen, J. 
van Bruggen, J. 


van den Heever, C. M. 
van den Heever, C. M. 
van den Heever, C. M. 


van Melle, J. 
Visser, A. G. 


Stryd en oorwinning 
Martjie 

Die wit kraai 

Tweede Grieta 

Vonnie 

Die Trekboer 

Orion 

Aan stille waters 

Ons weg deur die wéreld. 
Die Heks 

Donker Huis 

Halwe kring 

Werda 

Wording 
Voortrekkermense. 1-6 
Wrede Grense 

Op Safari 

Sy kom met die sekelmaan 
Trekkerswee 
Ampie—die Natuurkind 
Ampie—die Meisiekind 
Kromburg 

Langs die Grootpad 
Aardse vlam 

Dawid Booysen 

Rose van Herinnering 
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Vorms 4-5 (15 tot 18 jaar) 
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PERSONALIA 


Back—Mr. D. Back was appointed some months ago to the temporary post of Librarian to 
the Non-European Department of the Johannesburg Public Library. He is organizing 
a scheme for municipal library service to Non-Europeans, with a central Reference and 
Lending Library at the Bantu Men’s Social Centre. 

IMMELMAN—Mr. R. F. M. Immelman, M.A., B.L.S., has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
G. F. Parker as Librarian of the University of Cape Town, on the latter’s retirement 
in January. 

MBeteE—Mr. Woodroffe W. T. Mbete has been appointed Assistant Librarian of the Non- 
European Department of the Johannesburg Public Library. 

REYNDERS—Mej. C. Reynders, F.S.A.L.A., jarelang werksaam aan die Johannesburgse Stads- 
biblioteek, het op 11. November in die huwelik getree met Mnr. W. Strydom. 

SmMItH—Miss A. H. Smith was appointed to the permanent post of Organizer of Branches 
at the Johannesburg Public Library last July. 

SPEIGHT—Miss P. M. Speight returned to Johannesburg in October from England and 
America, where she had been visiting on a Carnegie Visitors’ Grant. 

TaYLoR—Miss L.E. Taylor returned in July from a year’s exchange in England and a short 
visit to America. 

TEASDALE—Mr. D. Teasdale, who held the post of Readers’ Adviser at the Johannesburg 
Public Library, has given up library work in order to enter the Church. His knowledge 
of books and readers is very much missed. 

Van ScHALKWYK—Mej. L. 'T. Van Schalkwyk, M.a., het in Mei die Opleidingskursus vir 
die Assistents-Diploma van die Centrale Vereeniging voor Openbare Leeszalen en 
Bibliotheken in Holland voltooi, en het onlangs na Suid-Afrika teruggekeer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
South African Libraries 


Sir, 
INTER-LIBRARY LOANS 


In handling inter-library loan requests from the Central Library I have 
noticed that frequently books are asked for which are neither standard nor the 
most up-to-date works on their subject. Is it not likely that a not too well- 
informed reader meets a casual reference and asks for the particular book referred 
to, without making it clear whether he must have that book, and that book only, 
or whether he is really after the subject, rather than the particular title ? 

I feel that in merely indicating that a specific title is not available in our 
library, we may be light-heartedly dismissing an opportunity of rendering 
useful service by not indicating what acceptable substitutes we can offer. Yet 
one would be loath to go to the trouble of listing them without some assurance 
that the labour would be to some purpose. 

I suggest that the Central Library asks all librarians when handling requests 
for inter-library loans to ascertain definitely from the client whether he must 
have a specific title or whether alternatives are acceptable. This could be indicated 
briefly by adding ‘‘or alternative’’ after the title, both on the request from the 


borrowing library to the Central Library, and on the latter’s locating circulars. 
Another item which might usefully be incorporated in loan requests is the 
date before which a work is required. Suppose one of our lecturers requires an 


article in preparing a paper to be read a fortnight hence. By the time we have 
sent the request to Pretoria, the Central Library has sent out and received back 
its circulars, and instructed the library possessing the item to send it, it may 
arrive too late to be of use. In the normal course of events the Central Library 
does not always circulate a request immediately it is received, nor, probably, 
do those receiving circulars always check and return them immediately, when 
other work is pressing. It also happens that several days elapse between the 
time the Central Library advises us that they have asked a certain library to send 
an item to us, and the actual receipt of the volume. If, where a time limit is 
involved, this could be intimated to all concerned, it would serve as a gentle 
exhortation to speed up the transactions. 

Perhaps the locating circulars could be tabulated to include columns indi- 
cating ‘alternative acceptable” and “date required”’. 

It may not be out of place, too, to emphasize the desirability, in the case 
of requests for periodicals, of always ascertaining from the inquirer the exact 
author, title, and page references. It often happens that periodicals are asked for 
by volume and /or year only; if, then, a library has the volume in unbound parts, 
it means either including several parts that are not required, or wasting time in 
finding out the actual part needed. 

I should be interested to learn the views of others on these and kindred 
points, 

Yours, etc., 
ELIZABETH HARTMANN 
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New York Public Library, 
October 25, 1939 
Dear Mr. Immelman 

I have just seen the July number of South African Libraries with the first 
instalment of your article on readers’ advisory service in the U.S.A. I have 
found this a very interesting article and think that you have sketched the back- 
ground from the sources adequately and interestingly. 

I have one point of difference with you which I want to stress. The 
“Reading with a purpose” series has exhausted its usefulness. Not only are the 
reading lists out of date but many of the attitudes in the essays no longer meet 
conditions of life realistically. There are many large libraries in which these 
pamphlets have been withdrawn from sale. The A.L.A. has worked them over 
with a committee and decided that most of the titles are not sufficiently up to 
date to be sold to libraries or to readers. Consequently, I think if you are 
continuing your articles and it is possible by some footnote to indicate that these 
are interesting historically as marking a step in the development of an attitude, 
it would be worth your while to consider this procedure. 


(Signed) JENNIE M. FLEXNER 
(Readers’ Adviser) 





LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Johannesburg. Public Library. For the year ended 30th June, 1939 the circulation of books 
passed the million mark. The total circulation for the year was 1,090,719, this figure 
including 123,273 volumes used in the Reference Library. 

During the year the circulation per capita increased from 2.87 to 3.97: the average 
circulation per capita in the 50 biggest American cities was 4.65 last year. 

The establishment of branch libraries and the Travelling Library led to an increase 
of 93.86 per cent. in the circulation from January-June compared with the same period 
of last year. The class of book most affected is Afrikaans literature, the circulation of 
Afrikaans books having increased by 622.39 per cent. during the 6 months. The opening 
of suburban services has, as was expected, resulted in a greater increase in circulation 
at the Central Library than has ever before been recorded. The greatest increase at 
the Central Library last year was in the non-fiction classes. 

The ordering and cataloguing department of the Library suffered a severe strain 
during the year. Additions to stock numbered 45,895 volumes. The cataloguing, classi- 
fying, and preparing for stock of this abnormal accession was completed during the year. 

Staff. At the 30th June the Library staff numbered 43 and the building staff 8. 
Johannesburg Public Library is still badly understaffed. The circulation per annum 
per employee for the second half of the year was 32,443, compared with an average 
circulation per employee of 15,905 in America. 


Non-European Libraries. Holthy Memorial Library for Natives. A Winifred Holtby 
Memorial Library is to be established at the Western Native township. The late Miss 
Winifred Holtby was well known as a novelist and critic, who took a great interest in 
the Native and who visited Johannesburg a number of years ago. 

It was reported to a meeting of the Native Affairs Committee last evening that 
the City Librarian had suggested that books already offered could be used for an initial 
stock. He estimated that the cost of administering the library would be £500 a year. 

The idea originated from the Committee of Friends of Africa in London. (Rand 
Daily Mail, 10. Nov., 1939.) 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
PROVINCIAL EDUCATION COMMISSION EXTRACTS! 


NORMAL COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


155. The Curriculum of the Normal College has been attacked from many 
sides, every witness seeking to secure special attention for the subject of his 
own predilection. The subjects that have been brought under our attention 
in this connection include the following :— 


Agriculture, Librarianship, 

Art, Manual Training, 
Bible, Music, 

Children’s Protection Act, Nursery Schools, 
Civics, Physical Culture, 
Domestic Science, Special Classes, 
Drawing, Speech Correction, 
Elocution, Singing, and 
Hygiene and First-Aid, Vocational Guidance. 
Junior work, 


From the evidence it is clear that many teachers, who have taken a course 
in one or more of these subjects, are not able to give instruction therein 
effectively ; hence the demand all over the country for specialist teachers. It is 
clear that the Province cannot afford to supply specialist teachers for all these 
subjects in all schools in addition to ordinary class teachers. The Normal 
Colleges, on the other hand, are convinced that their curriculum is already 
much overloaded and that their students are over-worked. We are convinced 
of the desirability that a larger number of our teachers should be well qualified 
in these subjects. With this object in view it has been suggested, and we agree, 
that, instead of attempting to train every teacher in all these subjects, the courses 
should be so arranged that every teacher leaving the Normal College would, in 
addition to his ordinary qualification, also be thoroughly well qualified in at 
least one of these. 


THE VALUE OF THE LIBRARY 


579. It is impossible to over-estimate the value of the library to the school. 
The mental development of the smallest pupils is greatly stimulated if they can 
be brought to enjoy pictures and books. Older pupils show unexpected progress 
in all branches of study when they learn to forage for themselves in the library. 

The High School student who has learnt to make wise use of the library 
has his feet well set on the course of further independent study, while the school 
leaver who has developed a love of books can never stagnate intellectually. On 
the other hand, if the child continues to think of books in the narrow terms of 
lessons to be learnt and credits to be obtained, he is not likely in later life to 





1 Transvaal. Provincial Education Commission. Report. 1939. T.P. No. 5-1939. 
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seek the company of books and is as a rule doomed to intellecutal poverty, for 
all his schooling. The function of the library in the school is therefore of the 
greatest importance. Reading should be encouraged at school. The young 
should be taught how to use books, how to read for reading’s sake and how to 
read for a purpose. The habit will then assert itself in leisure. If taste is trained 
in any of its forms at school, appreciation and enjoyment throughout life is 
assured. 


WHAT THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT IS DOING FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


580. The part played by the Transvaal Education Department in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of school libraries, may be described as follows :— 


(a) The annual requisition for school books may be utilised to build up 

the school library. The class teacher, having decided on one reader 
to serve as a class book, may exercise a wide choice in selecting a 
second reader. Instead of selecting the same book for all the members 
of the class he may order as many different books of the same standard 
as there are pupils in his class. By allowing these books to circulate, 
the pupils may possibly get to know 30 or 40 books during the year. 
A good beginning, indeed! This system has been found specially 
useful in building up the class library as distinguished from the larger 
school library. 
Within the amount of their annual allocation for equipment, schools 
are at liberty to order encyclopaedias, atlases, dictionaries and such 
like books of reference which should find a place in the school library 
and will then be supplied by the Department. 


A Departmental circular issued in 1938 (No. 10) draws attention to 
the Regulations under which grants may be paid to schools up to a 
certain maximum to establish and enlarge libraries, and to purchase 
pictures and other approved educational equipment. 


It makes a grant of £600 per annum to the Germiston (Carnegie) 
Library in connection with the Transvaal School Library system. 
This is a circulating library scheme which has been operated from 
the Germiston Library since 1918. It serves certain schools in the 
School Board areas of the East Rand, the West Rand and Vereeniging 
as well as 53 country schools. By this means 23,032 children in 129 
schools were served during 1936. 


THE FREE RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


581. A grant of approximately £1,000 per annum is also made by the Province 
to the Transvaal Rural Library Service, which is intended for adults and also 
for school children in outside areas where no other library service is available. 

By this means 120 centres are being served. All of them are situated at 
rural schools and the principal is in every case the local librarian. 


CENTRALISED SCHOOL LIBRARY : JOHANNESBURG 


582. Another valuable piece of work is that carried out by the Centralised 
School Library as a section of the Johannesburg Public Library. The City 
Council votes an amount of £2,000 per annum for the purpose of providing 
library services for schools in the Johannesburg municipal area. This system is 
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now serving 15,000 children in 72 schools and has a stock of 13,382 books. It 
is hoped to extend it to all Johannesburg schools and to cater for all children 
from Standard II upwards. 


ARGUMENTS FOR CENTRALISED SCHEMES 
583. Significant arguments have been used by witnesses in favour of the 
adoption of such centralised schemes rather than running complete libraries as 
separate units at each school :— 

(a) A centralised scheme can be run far more cheaply. It can make use 
of all the economies of large scale enterprise, in book selection, buying, 
registration, transporting, repairing, binding, etc. 

(b) It can always depend upon a stock of books which are new to any 
particular school. Books not wanted at one school can be removed to 
another where they will be of real use. 

(c) A professional librarian can be employed to select the books required, 
and to see that only the best are purchased. 

Principals will be able to visit such a central depot, and choose their 
books instead of having to depend on booksellers’ catalogues, which 
are often misleading. 

(e) It will save the teaching staff of a school the work of stamping, 
registration, etc. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


584. Notwithstanding these grants being made and the services that are 
available, the Commission has found that there are still a number of schools 


without libraries, as well as schools in which full use is not being made of their 
libraries. 
The Commission recommends as a policy to be accepted, that every school 
should have a library adequate to its needs. 


585. As regards the principle of co-operation, the Commission considers that 
a case has been made out for it and that the principle should be extended. The 
Commission does not consider that such co-operation with a central library 
should imply abolition of the school library. At each school there should at 
least remain a reference library, not only of encyclopaedias, dictionaries and 
the like, but of classical books that may be required by the staff at any time and 
of books intended to amplify the treatment of the school subjects. Co-operation 
with the central libraries should then be confined to the circulating section of 
the school library, which is naturally of a less permanent nature. The question, 
whether such books should be kept at the central library or sent periodically to 
the schools, or whether these two systems should be combined, must depend 
on local, conditions, the main object being to have the books readily accessible 
for the children in a restful environment. 

We recommend that, with the above safeguards, the principle of co- 

operation with central libraries be extended. 

586. Although we are not now prepared to go any further in our recommenda- 
tion, the possibility must be kept in mind of establishing a Central School 
Library Depot as a provincial undertaking, from which the more than 1,000 
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schools of the Province could be served. If the demand for the extension of 
School Libraries continues to grow, as it should, the time for such action may 
come very soon. 
NORMAL COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
587. In the matter of libraries and library science the Normal Colleges should 
stand in a class by themselves. They are really institutions of university rank 
and should be treated as such for library purposes. 
We recommend :— 
(a) That each of the Normal Colleges be encouraged and assisted to establish 
a first-class library. 
(6) That provision be made for the adequate control of the Normal College 
Library, 
the ideal being that each should have a fully trained librarian in charge. 
(c) That a short course in librarianship be given annually at each Normal 
College and that all students should take it. 
This would include book selection for children. 


THE CLASSROOM LIBRARY 
588. We have already referred to the classroom library. There is much to be 
said inits favour. In several schools we found such a cupboard of books, suitable 
to the age of the children in that class and under the direct supervision of the 
class teacher. 

It was an easy matter for the teacher to encourage and entice the child 
who was dilatory about reading. Material for reference was readily at hand, 
almost any day or hour was the right time for changing a book. This class 
library should by no means become a substitute for the school library but only 
supplement it. 

We recommend the encouragement of classroom libraries. 

READING ROOM 

589. Finally, it is imperative that every school of any size should have its own 
reading room, which can serve as library at the same time. It has been said that 
our climate makes for play rather than reading. If there is no attractive reading 
room the library will not be much in demand. 

We recommend that where the numbers justify, a reading room, to serve 

as library, be incorporated in the plan of the school building. 

742. A pamphlet has recently been issued by the Department! which, deals 
with suggestions for the planning of school and hostel buildings and goes into 
fullest detail in both instances. If these suggestions are followed, most of the 
objections raised in evidence against the present planning of such buildings 
will be removed. We draw attention to the following :— 

(6) We wish to emphasise the importance attached in the pamphlet to the 

provision of a Library and Reading Room, and of an Assembly Hall. 
An extract from the Director’s memorandum on_ Halls and Staff 
Rooms is attached as Appendix H. 





1 TRANSVAAL. Education Department. Suggestions concerning the planning of school 
and hostel buildings. Pretoria: Govt. ptr., 1938. 34 p. In Afrikaans and English. 
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MOTION PICTURES ADAPTED FROM BOOKS 


Compiled by 
GLaDys OPPENHEIM 
from lists supplied by 


The Motion Picture Producers & Distributors of America, Inc, 
(Of interest to Librarians who wish to prepare in advance 
for unusual demands stimulated by films) 

All recently completed or still in production. 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois. From the play by Robert E. Sherwood. Dir. : John Cromwell. 
Cast : Raymond Massey, Mary Howard, Ruth Gordon. (R.K.O. Radio) 

All quiet on the Western Front (Reissue). From the novel by R. M. Remarque. Dir. : 
Lewis Milestone. Cast: Lew Ayres, Russell Gleason, William Blakewell. (Universal) 

Bluebird, The. From the play by Maurice Maeterlinck. Dir. : Walter Lang. Cast : Shirley 
Temple, Johnny Russell, Nancy Kelly. (20th Century-Fox) 

Grapes of wrath, The. From the novel by J. Steinbeck. Dir.: John Ford. Cast: Henry 
Fonda, Dorris Bowdon. (20th Century-Fox) 

Gulliver’s Travels. From the book by Jonathan Swift. A full-length feature cartoon by 
Max Fleischer. (Paramount) 

Knights of the range. From the book by Zane Grey. Dir.: L. Selander. Cast: Russell 
Hayden, Jean Parker. (Paramount) 

Of Mice and men. From the novel by J. Steinbeck. Dir.: Lewis Milestone. Cast: 
Burgess Meredith, Lon Chaney, Betty Field. (Roach-United Artists) 

Philo Vance comes back. Based on The Kennel murder case by S.S. van Dine. Dir.: 
W. Clemens. Cast: James Stephenson, Margot Stevenson, Henry O’Neill. (Warner 
Bros.) 

Pinocchio. From the book by C. Lorenzini. A full-length feature cartoon by Walt Disney. 
(R.K.O. Radio) 

Rebecca. From the novel by Daphne Du Maurier. Dir.: Alfred Hitchcock, Cast: 
Laurence Olivier, Joan Fontaine, Gladys Cooper, Judith Anderson, Geo. Sanders. 


(Selznick Internat.-United Artists) 

Road back, The (Reissue). From the book by E.M. Remarque. Dir.: J. Whale. Cast: 
Ray Milland, Pat. Morison. (Universal) 

Safari. Screen original. Background of African veld. Dir.: Edw. Griffith. Cast: 
Madeleine Carroll, Douglas Fairbanks Jr. (Paramount) 

Swiss family Robinson, The. Dir. : E. Ludwig. Cast: Th. Mitchell, Edna Best, 
Freddie Bartholomew. (20th Century-Fox) 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


Circular no. 58. Minutes. 


6. Libraries in wartime. Resolved, on the motion of Mr. Charles Christie : that the Union 
Government, the Provincial Administrations, and other Library authorities, be urged 
to make timely provision for the inevitable increase in library services during wartime. 


7. Fellowship. Resolved, on the motion of the Hon. Secretary : that Miss W. M. Snelling, 
Sub-librarian of the Port Elizabeth Public Library and Diplomate of the London 
University Library School, be admitted as a Fellow of the South African Library 
Association. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. TRANSVAAL BRANCH 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SECTION 


At the meeting of the Transvaal Branch held at Germiston on 2. August, 1939, Miss 
Hartmann proposed, Mr. Borland seconded, and the meeting carried “‘that the S.A.L.A. 
sanction the formation by the Transvaal Branch of a School and Children’s Library Section, 
and that this Branch suggest to the Cape Branch that they form a similar Section ; and that 
these two branches each co-opt collaborators from the O.F.S. and Natal’. 

In support of her proposal Miss Hartmann made the following remarks :— 

The School and Children’s Library number of S.A.L. in January, 1938, made 
quite an impression at the time, but though we hoped to develop a regular School and 
Children’s Library feature, it has languished. We have had practically no active re- 
sponse to our invitation for articles and news contributions. The interest is there, but 
the initiative to do anything seems to be lacking. 

At the Transvaal Teachers’ Association Conference at Easter, Mr. Kennedy gave a 
spirited address, and appealed to the teachers to make their influence felt in procuring 
better libraries and better use of them. Have the teachers followed up this exhortation, 
or are they again waiting for someone to take the lead ? 

The Johannesburg and the Germiston School Library Systems are doing fine 
work. The Cape Branch of the Association is working actively to interest teachers and 
others in library matters. A few individual schools, about which little is known, have 
efficient libraries. Much more publicity should be given to all this work, so that others 
may see what can be done in South Africa under South African conditions. 

It is all very well, and very necessary, to tell people what an ideal library position 
would be, and what is done in other countries. The all too usual retort from the faint- 
hearted is : ‘“You can’t do that there here.”” We must show them what can be done. 

We want practical articles demonstrating how school libraries may be organized 
under special conditions, demonstrating graphically how children appreciate them 
and how they benefit from them, demonstrating how books are brought into relation 
with class teaching. 

As editors we feel that we are rather too much out of touch with school library work 
to make the most of a school library sectior. From time to time, by accident, we hear 
of really interesting work being done unobtrusively. Recently there appeared in the 
English School library review a quite surprising account of the library activities at the 
Potchefstroom High School. Why should this be buried in an oversea journal ? 
Probably the librarian was no more aware of the existence of S.A.L. than S.A.L. was 
aware of the existence of this particular library. 

Though we try to keep in touch with current publications on school and children’s 
library work, those actually engaged in that work must be more thoroughly acquainted 
with the literature and better qualified to conduct the section. 

Another activity which the proposed section would undertake, would be to see that 
more attention were paid to library matters in the educational journals, which will 
always be more widely read by teachers than S.A.L. can ever hope to be. By this 
means, perhaps, even more valuable work could be done than through S.A.L., though 
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the latter will play its part in bringing teachers into contact with wider aspects of 

librarianship, and in bringing the school library aspect before the public librarian, who 

will be called upon to co-operate with school libraries, and even in many cases to run 
them. 

What we want is a group of collaborators who are in a position to know, or to find 
out what is being done in the junior library line, and to secure for publication accounts 
of such work. They should be able to judge, too, the type of article and the subjects 
which would be really made use of, and to approach suitable people to prepare them. 
At the Annual General Meeting of the Branch, held in Johannesburg on 25. October, 

1939, Miss Hartmann proposed that, as the Triennial Conference of the S.A.L.A. had been 
postponed, the Branch should not wait to place the proposal before the Conference, but 
should take immediate steps to form the Section. ‘The Meeting thereupon elected the 
following Committee :— 

Mrs. M. M. Barnes, Junior Library, Durban 

Mr. E. A. Borland, Germiston Public Library 

Miss E. Hartmann, University of the Witwatersrand Library 

Miss M. Shilling, Krugersdorp Public Library 

Miss S. T. Speight, Girls’ High School, Pretoria 

Miss L. E. Taylor, Children’s Library, Johannesburg 

Miss D. Turner, E. P. Bauman School, Mayfair, Johannesburg 

Miss H. Van Vollenhoven, Transvaal Education Department Library 

Miss M. Whiteley, State Library, Pretoria. 

The first meeting of the Committee was held at the Johannesburg Public Library 
on 9. November. A constitution was drafted, which is being submitted to the Com- 
mittee of the Transvaal Branch for approval. 

A programme of activities was discussed. Editcrs of educational journals are to be asked 
to devote special numbers to library work ; a general meeting is to be arranged early 
next year ; select annotated lists of new books are to be compiled for publication in S.A.L. 
and/or the educational journals, and/or as separate leaflets ; educational authorities 
and the press are to be notified of the formation of the Section. 


CAPE BRANCH 


1. The Cape branch of the South African Library Association called a meeting of 
representatives of about 15 cultural and educational societies in the South African Public 
Library on Saturday, 3. June, to discuss book distribution and library service for the Cape 
Province in order to co-ordinate the efforts of all such bodies, to pool information and to 
make propaganda for improved library service throughout the Cape. 

2. This meeting unanimously passed a resolution asking the Government to take steps 
to remedy the present lack of reading facilities, and as a preliminary to appoint a National 
Library Board to give effect to recommendation 15 of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Libraries, 1937 :— 

“National Library Board : The Committee recommends the appointment by the Union 

Government of a National Library Board to advise it on matters affecting the organiza- 

tion and co-ordination of the library system of the country as a whole. The Board might 

be expected to submit annually to the Minister concerned a general review of the 
library position in the Union, accompanied by such recommendations as it may think 
fit, and to deal with questions referred to it by the Minister. It is suggested that the 

Board consist of five members, including two librarians. It will probably be found 

sufficient for the Board to meet once a year.” 
and of the South African Library Conference, 1928 :— 


“National Library Board: The Conference recommends that a National Library 
Board be appointed to regulate and control the National Library system.” 


3. It was further resolved to address a copy of this resolution not only to the Secretary 
for the Interior, but also to the Secretary for Union Education and to the Provincial 
Secretary of the Cape Province. 

4. The meeting agreed that as many educational, cultural, and civic societies as possible 
be invited to co-operate and to address similar letters to the Secretary for the Interior, the 
Secretary for Union Education, and the Provincial Secretary of the Cape Province, stressing 
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the points raised in paragraph 2 above, and any further points bearing upon book distribu- 
tion and library service as each society may consider desirable. 

5. After Mr. Varley had explained the type of library service which was already being 
rendered to several rural groups by the South African Public Library, the question of 
free transport of books was discussed and it was resolved to stress the precedent of existing 
free and partially free transport of books in the case of Provincial Councils and Government 
Departments. 

6. A continuation committee was elected as follows :— to consist of the Council of 
the South African Library Association (Cape Branch) together with Professor Murray, 
Misses Goldblatt and Theron, Messrs. Potgieter, Van Dyk, and Van Zyl. 


THE SOCIETY FOR BOOK DISTRIBUTION 


In August, 1939, the Society for Book Distribution was formed in Cape Town (under 
the aegis of the [Cape Branch of the] South African Library Association) with a double 
object in view. The Society proposes to inaugurate a loan system, firstly, to serve areas and 
districts in the Cape Province which are not already served by some library organization ; 
and, secondly, to provide existing libraries (school as well as other types of libraries which 
may need it) with a regular supplementary supply of fresh books. 

A Book Distributing Centre is being organized in Cape Town from which responsible 
bodies may, on payment of £1 subscription per year, receive twice yearly a box of 50 books 
on loan. Any responsible body or group of persons will be able to avail itself of the services 
of the Book Distribution Centre. It is hoped to start in March, 1940. 

The Society is working in close co-operation with the Provincial Education Department, 
and the Provincial authorities are being approached for support. The Society has the support 
of Die Helpmekaar Vereniging, the A.C.V.V., the Jagger Bequest, the National Council 
of Women, the New Education Fellowship, the Women’s Agricultural Union, Die Skakel- 
komitee, the Union of English speaking South Africans, Die Openbare Afrikaans-Neder- 
landse Boekery, the S.A. Public Library and the teachers’ associations. Negotiations are 
still in progress with other societies. 


Minutes of General Meeting held on 23. September in the South African Public Library 


25 representatives of various societies were present. 

The minutes of the former general meeting of 3. June were read and approved. The 
Chairman reported that, at the instigation of the [Cape Branch of the] South African Lib- 
rary Association, letters were forwarded by some 20 societies to the Union Secretary for 
Education, the Secretary for the Interior, and the Cape Provincial Secretary, requesting that 
a National Library Board be appointed. The result was that these letters were referred to 
the Consultative Committee of Provincial Administrators which met in Durban in August. 
This Committee has required each province to conduct an inquiry as to what can be done 
and to report next year. 

The Chairman explained that the South African Library Association was not a public 
library and that it could not carry on a library service. For this reason it was necessary to 
found a new society, viz. the Society for Book Distribution. The proposed constitution was 
read, discussed, several amendments were suggested, and then the amended constitution 
was unanimously approved. 

The Committee was elected as follows :— fora period of two years : Chairman: Mr. 
P. Ribbink ; Vice-chairman : Prof. A. H. Murray ; Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. R. F. Immel- 
man ; Members: Mrs. A. L. Geyer and Mr. D.H. Varley; for one year: Miss S. Gold- 
blatt; Mrs. Loopuyt; Messrs. Van Dyk and Logie. The Committee was authorized to 
co-opt representatives from other societies. 

A letter was read from the Trustees of the South African Public Library that they had 
approved in principle to house and organize the book collection of the Society. In due 
course further details of the agreement would be discussed and agreed upon. Mr. Varley 
explained that the Society intends a supplementary library service and to supply schools, 
irrigation settlements, and isolated communities with books. Books would be circulated in 
boxes of 50 each which could be exchanged half-yearly. The subscription rate would be 
kept as low as possible. The Society must needs anticipate a twofold expenditure : the initia; 
outlay to start book distribution and subsequently the expenses attached to maintenance 
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replacement, and addition of books, without taking possible expansion into account. Boxes 
need only be bought in the beginning. Transport will also be a large item. 

After further discussion a Sub-committee, consisting of the Chairman and Vice- 
chairman, was nominated to approach societies for financial contributions. 


A JUNIOR MISCELLANY 


The Horn Book has been added to the list of periodicals indexed in the Readers’ guide. 
The Horn book is concerned with books and other reading matter, and authors of interest 
to young people. It is published six times a year, at 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
at $2.50 per year. 


School drama, published quarterly by College Magazine Service, 60 Worship Street, 
London, E.C. 2, at 4s. per annum, in the words of a prospectus ‘‘gives authoritative and 
practical help on all youth drama problems ; provides a forum for the exchange of 
views of those engaged in the work of junior dramatic societies ; records the work of 
those fostering good drama as a cultural influence in shaping the minds of young people ; 

play lending service enables readers to “sample” plays from an extensive library, at 

a trifling cost ; enquiry bureau answers all queries on junior drama problems’’. 


Dryad press craft books, 1939, is an attractive list, with illustrations, of books on crafts 
published by the Press. Apart from the more common crafts of cardboard modelling, 
knitting, leatherwork, and needlework, we find bookplate making, lettering, musical 
pipes, pottery, puppetry, toymaking, and at least six different kinds of printing: block 
printing, lino printing, printing, rubber printing, screen printing, stick printing. 


In Typography, Summer, 1939, pages 14-16, Denis Peck contributes Notes upon the typo- 
graphy of children’s comics. He surveys the history of ‘‘this strange journalistic sideline’, 
and condemns the poor type and paper which have persisted for nearly fifty years. 
The article is illustrated with specimen pages from some contemporary comics. 


Children’s activities, published by the Child Training Association, 1018 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il]. 10 numbers a year. $3 p.a., 2 years $5, 3 years $6. 
“The ‘play element’ is the basic principle of Children’s activities. The multitude 
of activity features provided ... fills the child’s. life with forms of directed play 
that bring extreme joy and happiness. Yet every play or handwork project, poster, 
puzzle, puppet show, and the many appealing stories and other features conform 
rigidly to the best modern educational methods ... Pages of generous size (10} x 
132 inches) permit the use of large, clear type, big patterns, appealing illustrations. 
Beautifully printed on heavy drawing paper that will stand hard usage and just 
right for water colors and crayons ... There are five departments in which children 
are given an incentive and opportunity to express themselves.The creative work of 
children is submitted, and the best is published. Children literally swamp our 
offices with their best efforts in drawing, verse, story telling, cooking recipes, etc.” 


AFRICANA NOTES AND QUERIES 


(a) Notes 


NORTH LINCOLN SPHINX—Libraries not possessing this rare item may find much 
of its contents in the works of Captain G. E. Bulger, which were contributed under 
the pseudonym of ‘‘Harry Greenwocd”’. 

Mendelssohn mentions eight of Bulger’s works (1 : 219-20). The Gubbins Library 
has in addition his Sporting adventures in many lands. London: Dean [186 ?]. viii, 
336 p. The Preface states that... ‘‘some of (the papers) appeared in the columns of 
the ‘North Lincoln Sphinx’, a periodical printed for private circulation amongst the 
officers and men of the Second Battalion, Tenth Regiment...’ This volume, how- 
ever, may be equally rare. 


UNIE VAN SUID-AFRIKA—Argief. Argief-jaarboek vir Suid-Afrikaanse geskiedenis ; 
uitgegee deur die Argiewe van die Unie van Suid-Afrika ; onder redaksie van C. Graham 
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Botha, Coenraad Beyers, J. L. M. Franken, H. B. Thom ; sekretaris : P. J. Venter. 
Kaapstad : Cape Times. 1. Jaargang, 1938. 2 dele. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA—Archives year book for South African history ; edited 
by the Archives of the Union of South Africa ; editorial board: C. Graham Botha, 
Coenraad Beyers, J. L. M. Franken, H. B. Thom ; secretary : P. J. Venter. Cape Town : 
Cape Times. v. 1, 1938. 2 parts. 

“For some years past a want has been felt to have a publication dealing with 
various aspects of work in the Archives of South Africa. Archival problems arise 
from time to time, additional material is deposited in the various depots, and 
work of a high standard has been and is being done by researchers ... It will also 
be of value to researchers frequently faced with the problem of finding a suitable 
medium of publication of the result of their research.” (Preface.) 

The first volume for 1938 contains :— Het invoeren van de slavernij aan de Kaap, 
by Professor Blommaert ; Die weg na die see by D. W. Kruger ; and The destruction of 
records in South Africa, by P. J. Venter. The whole of the second volume is taken up 
by Die geskiedenis van die Lutherse Kerk aan die Kaap, by J. Hoge. 


WAGNER, O. J. M.—Social work in Cape Town. Part 2: Directory of social welfare 
organisations has just been published by Maskew Miller. 


DUPLICATE PERIODICALS FOR DISPOSAL 


The Johannesburg Public Library will shortly have to dispose of the following perio- 
dicals. Libraries or institutions which require them to complete their sets, and which are 
willing to pay railage, should communicate with the Librarian, Public Library, Johannesburg. 
Many of the years listed are incomplete. 


L’ Académie impériale des sciences. Bulletin. 1914-1917. 

Africa. 1936. 

African architect. 1914. 

African monthly. Vol. 1, No. 1-Vol. 7, No. 39 ; Dec. 1906—Feb. 1910. 

Agricultural journal of South Africa. 1917-1918. 

Amateur photographer. 1925, 1927, 1929-1936. 

American academy of political and social sciences. Annals. 1935, 1936. 

American exporter. 1937-1938. 

American library association. Bulletin. 1916-1922. 

American institute of mining engineers. Bulletin. 1913-1915, 1919. 

American society of mechanical engineers. Transactions. 1904-1907. 

Annals of botany. 1928 (Jan). 

Architect and building news. 1926-1928, 1935-1938. 

Architects’ journal. 1920-1924, 1927, 1928. 

Astronomical register. 1870, 1874, 1879, 1880. 

Australasian. 1923, 1925-1928, 1931, 1932, 1934, 1937, 1938. 

Cape of Good Hope. Government Gazette. 1871-1908. 

Chemical, metallurgical and mining society of South Africa. Journal. 1907, 1911, 1919- 
1930, 1932-1935, 1937-1938. 

Chemical society. Journal. 1907. 

Chemical trade journal and chemical engineer. 1923-1928. 

Chemistry and industry. (Formerly Chemical industry.) 1924-1925, 1929-1933, 1935. 

Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie. 1936. 

South African medical journal. 1932-1935. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE CHILD 


A REPORT OF OBSERVATIONS 
MADE WHILE ON EXCHANGE IN ENGLAND AND 
DURING A TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
1938-39 


by 
L. E. 'TaAYLor, B.A. 


Children’s Librarian, Johannesburg Public Library 


Introduction 


THE value of exchanges between teachers in this country and overseas has 
long been recognized by the Education Department of South Africa. Until 
last year this principle had not been extended to the library profession. 
As a result, however, of the progressive outlook of the Johannesburg City 
Council, I was enabled to spend a year as exchange children’s librarian in 
the Central Library, East Ham, London. The following report is a result of 
observations made during that year, and during a short tour of libraries in 
some of the cities in the eastern states of the United States of America and 
in Toronto, Canada. 

What I saw has been of immense value to me and has pointed the way 
to great possibilities of development in work with children’s libraries in this 
country. I must first thank the City Council of Johannesburg, who made 
this exchange possible, and who granted me leave to visit the United States. 
My thanks are also due to the Education Committee and library authorities 
of East Ham, and to all those members of the library profession, both in 
the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., and Canada, who gave me so much 
valuable assistance. I should like specifically to thank Miss Anne Carroll 
Moore, Director of Work with Children in the New York Public Libraries, 
Miss Julia L. Sauer, Director of Work with Children in the Rochester 
Public Libraries, Miss Lillian H. Smith, Chief, Boys’ and Girls’ Division, 
Toronto Public Library, and many individual members of the staffs of 
children’s libraries in America. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE CHILD 


The Function of a Children’s Library 


A children’s department of a public library must always be organized 
with the idea that its purpose is one of education. This must not be taken 
to mean that the library is merely an extension of the classroom, for if this 
atmosphere were to prevail, the library would defeat its aims from the 
beginning. ‘I'wo attitudes can be adopted with regard to library work with 
children. ‘The one is that only books for recreational reading shall be 
provided. The other is that every effort shall be made to encourage the 
formation of good reading habits, good taste in literature, and training in 
the proper uses of a library, and in ways of obtaining knowledge from books. 
The two aims are by no means mutually exclusive, for in work with children 
a great deal of this work is carried out by the use of books designed for 
recreational reading. One of the first aims of the children’s librarian is to 
show children how much pleasure can be obtained from books. However, 
in several children’s libraries I visited in England, the idea that the books 
offered should be of a purely recreational nature has led to the provision of 
the lower grades of children’s books, from which it is impossible for the 
child to gain any real love of literature, and which is a very poor way of 
attempting the formation of good reading habits in adults. In the adult 
library, it is permissible that the standards of book selection should be slightly 
less exacting. In the children’s library, there is a very great responsibility 
in providing only the best books for the child, and the standard of book 
selection must be rigorous. ‘There is no great difficulty in training the 
child to want the right books. It is even simpler to allow him to fall into 
slovenly habits of reading, and it is important that his training should begin 
as early as possible. No child is born with natural good taste in reading. 
What his tastes will be depends on what books he is given when he is form- 
ing the reading habit. If he is left entirely to his own devices, his tendency 
will be, naturally, to read those books which make least demands on his in- 
telligence and reasoning powers. 

The formation of good reading habits is a process which should begin 
long before the child comes within the sphere of influence of the children’s 
library. Nevertheless, the great majority of the children who use a public 
library come from homes where there is little, if anything, of the bookish 
atmosphere, little in the way of private libraries, and not much encourage- 
ment given to the child to read for the sake of reading. The poorer the 
district served by the library, the more noticeable is this lack of background 
in the reading of the children. I observed a considerable difference between 
the children who used the Central Children’s Room in the Library of East 
Ham, and those whom I had been accustomed to meet in the Central 
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Children’s Library, Johannesburg. East Ham is a poor district, closely 
populated. It is served by a Central Library and three branches, each of 
which makes provision for children. Every child in the district is within easy 
walking distance of a library. There are very few restrictions as to its use. 
All that is required before a child can borrow books is that he obtains the 
signature of some responsible adult on the back of his application form, 
usually that of parent or school-teacher. No deposit or subscription is 
required. The result is that the library serves many children from very poor 
homes, children who have few other opportunities of recreation, and to whom 
the library can be of the greatest benefit. The children’s librarian was almost 
entirely responsible for training the reading habits of the children. There 
were no libraries of any kind in the elementary schools in the district. As 
the Public Library came under the control of the education authority, it was 
considered that sufficient library provision had already been made for the 
children. As every child was within easy walking distance of a public library, 
this was, to some extent, true. However, the provision made for children 
in the public libraries was not always of the Lest. quality possible in the 
circumstances. 


Book Stock 


From what has already been said, it will be admitted that the selection 
of the book stock is of the utmost importance to the children’s library. 
Children’s books have improved enormously in literary quality and in 
physical make-up during the past twenty years. Formerly, juvenile literature 
was rather the step-child of the publishing trade. Since it has been realized 
how important it is to begin the formation of good reading habits at the 
earliest age, a great deal of attention has been paid to improving the quality 
of children’s books. Much of this improvement has been brought about by 
the efforts of children’s librarians, particularly such pioneers in the move- 
ment as Miss Anne Carroll Moore, of the New York Public Libraries, who 
worked for years to convince American publishers of the importance of 
children’s literature, and to whose efforts we owe much of the excellence of 
the children’s books published in the United States to-day. The battle is 
not yet won, although much has been gained. The best children’s books 
to-day are of excellent quality, both as regards content and format. There 
remains, however, a vast amount of children’s books. poorly written, poorly 
printed on bad paper, villainously illustrated, which have the sole merit of 
cheapness to recommend them. The best children’s books are not cheap. 
Good reprints of the earlier children’s classics may be obtained at a reasonable 
price, but many of the newer children’s books cost as much as new adult 
fiction. Many libraries in England are greatly hampered by lack of funds, 
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but with careful selection it is possible to build up a stock which need not 
cost a great deal and, at the same time, is worthy, both in content and in 
physical anpearance, to merit a place on the shelves of the children’s library. 

In selecting and maintaining a book stock for a children’s library three 
important factors must be considered :— 

1. The literary content of the books must be the best available. To 
place in front of children books which are bad, or even second-rate, is to 
defeat from the outset the aims of the library. 

2. The physical condition of the books must be attractive. Good 
paper, clear type, good illustrations, and attractive bindings are as 
important as the literary content of the book. 

3. ‘The stock must be maintained in good physical condition. No 
child should be offered a book which is dirty, torn, or with a broken binding. 
It is significant in this connexion to note that both in the East Ham Central 
Library and in the Johannesburg Children’s Library ] have noticed that 
children only start to mutilate and to scribble in books which are already in 
bad condition. The new, clean book commands, in all but the most 
exceptional cases, respect from the child. It cannot be expected that a child 
will have the same social property sense as the adult has. ‘The right treat- 
ment of books is something which must be taught. Keeping the stock 
in good physical condition helps greatly. 


Methods of Book-Selection 


In England, ideas on the quality of books to be provided in a children’s 
library varied enormously. In at least one library with which I became 
familiar, provision was made for books of the type which I have referred to 
as purely recreational. The question of cost entered into the matter to some 
extent, as the library funds were not large. However, it was not held to be 
part of the function of the library to set any very high standard in children’s 
books. It was also believed that variety of reading matter was more important 
than quality. Out of a stock of about 6,000 volumes, only about ten per cent. 
of the titles were duplicated. The essence of book-selection for a children’s 
library is that only the most carefully chosen titles should be included, and 
that many duplicate copies should be provided, for if a book is worth reading 
at all, as many children as possible should be given an opportunity to read it. 

In the library which I am describing, methods of bock-selection were 
most haphazard. It was the practice for agents from several booksellers 
with whom the library dealt to visit the library at intervals of about six 
weeks. They would bring with them the dust-covers of the new publications 
they had in stock, and, in very rare instances, copies of the books. These 
dust-covers were bound into folders, and were roughly classified, usually 
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according to price. From these dust-covers, the Children’s Librarian made 
her selection. About twice a year, especially at Christmas time, when the 
bulk of the new children’s books are published, the Children’s Librarian 
visited some of the bookshops in London, where special displays of children’s 
books were arranged. his was the exception rather than the rule. 

Methods of book-selection followed in all American children’s libraries 
I visited were far more intensive. The most careful attention to book- 
selection was made by the librarians of Boys’ and Girls’ House, the main 
children’s library in Toronto. The standard set here is more exacting than 
that of any other library I visited, and the methods are worth a detailed 
description. 

In the first place, an arrangement is made with local booksellers, who 
send to Boys’ and Girls’ House, every week, one copy of each new book for 
children they have in stock. These books are distributed among the children’s 
librarians of the Central Library and the branches. There are about thirty- 
five children’s librarians employed in the public libraries of Toronto. The 
librarians read the books carefully, and prepaie reviews of them, in which 
they consider the physical suitability of the book, as well as its literary merit. 
Once a month, on Saturday mornings, the librarians meet, and readaloud the 
reviews they have prepared. The books are then discussed by the meeting. 
Those passed as of sufficient merit to be inctuded in the children’s libraries 
are not immediately accorded a place in the permanent stock. One or two 
copies are bought for use in Boys’ and Girls’ House, and for some months 
they are available to the children, and the appeal they make is noted. 
Finally, if the book is considered to have proved its merit in every way, 
branch librarians may order copies as they require them for use in the 
branches. 

Recently, the Toronto children’s libraries prepared a new edition of 
the annotated book-list “Books for Boys and Girls” issued by the library. 
Every book on the list was reconsidered before it was allowed to take its 
place on the new list, and every book, old or new, was re-read by at least 
one librarian. 

it is difficult to say whether the results of so much care and labour 
entirely justify the time spent on them. The standard of reading found 
among the children of the Toronto libraries is very high, and it is said that 
the effect of this careful training in youth is already being shown in a marked 
improvement in the standard of adult reading. There has hardly been time 
to prove this as yet. The impression gained frem a fairly hurried examination 
of the shelves was that the selection had been a little too rigorous, and the 
stock had too little variety. This was admitted to be the case by the Lib- 
rarian, who told me that the standard was being lowered very slightly to 
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permit the inclusion of a larger number of titles. Duplication of titles on a 
large scale is necessary in any children’s library which sets itself high stan- 
dards of book-selection, but Toronto was beginning to feel that the matter 
had been overdone. The physical appearance of the books was a little dingy. 
Although inside the books were well cared for, the general impression was 
that the stock was shabby. In fact, in no library I visited did I see books so 
bright and clean in outward appearance as those which are to be found in 
the Central Children’s Library, Johannesburg. 

A method of book-selection practised by the librarians of the children’s 
libraries of Rochester resembles that of ‘Toronto to some extent, but is not 
quite so painstaking. As in Toronto, copies of the new children’s books are 
sent to the Central Children’s Library by the local booksellers every week. 
The Director of Work with Children, or one of her assistants, reads these 
books, and prepares brief annotations of them. If any book is considered to 
be a doubtful case, it is read by two or more people. After the books have 
been approved for inclusion in the stock, the children’s librarians from the 
branch libraries inspect them, and make their selection of what they require 
with the help of the annotations. 

The Rochester Central Children’s Department keeps a file of reviews of 
children’s books. These consist of clippings taken from journals publishing 
reliable reviews of children’s books, as well as the short annotations prepared 


by the librarians of new books read for the library. Reviews of children’s 
books not included in the stock of the library are kept as well as those of 
books which the library possesses. This collection is fairly new, but is 
already proving itself a most useful tool. (To be concluded) 
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was building up for lending purposes a stock of Afrikaans books which had hitherto 
been confined to the library’s Africana Department. 

Some months ago the trustees decided that, although it was impossible, owing to 
the size of the library and the disposition of the building, to do away entirely with 
the slip system of issuing books, to which many subscribers object, a trial should be 
given to the ‘‘docket”? system, which would eliminate much of the writing at present 
involved, and it is hoped to introduce this system soon. At first it will be confined to 
books on open access only. When the reclassification of the whole library—a task 
which will take the staff several years—is completed it will be possible for many more 
books to be shown on open access than at present. The docket system chosen is one 
that is in successful use at Johannesburg, Durban, Pretoria, and most overseas libraries. 

In the past the library had been seriously handicapped by the lack of funds. With 
their increased grant the trustees intend to improve both stock and equipment and to 
display to the best advantage the treasures in the special collections of the library which 
make it unique in South Africa. (Cape Times, 2. Sept., 1939.) 


Woodstock. Public Library. The new library building was opened by the Administrator 
of the Cape Province on 7. September. 
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A COURSE OF READING IN 1834 
by 


Sir JoHN Herscuet (1792-1871)? 


Dear Stewart 


You ask me [to] recommend you a course of study, to name the Books 
which should be regarded as standard and pre-eminent authorities in a great 
variety of departments & which approximate nearest to my own ideas of 
what, in each, is the truth.—To point out an advantageous order & method 
of reading & fixing the results in the mind in a useful and connected form, 
so as to become available elements for the future uses of thought & action 
& to propose a mode of self examination, & summing up from time to time 
the progress made as if for the purpose of reporting it to another, & that 
other to be—myself. I shall at all events accept with sincere pleasure the 
office of receiving & commenting on such reports & expect no small self 
improvement from the insight so afforded into the process by which the 
thoughts of one mind become engrafted on another & fructify under the 
influence of fresh associations—independant [!] of the gratification of witness- 
ing your truly praiseworthy exertions & perhaps in moments of weariness 
& lassitude such as will creep over every one in the working out of a resolution 
involving much labour & much sacrifice of time—holding out that induce- 
ment to go on which may turn the scale when nearly balanced. For my 
competence to such intellectual Mentorship, that is another affair, but on 
my good will you may rely to any extent, & at all events I can perform the 
office of a target which makes a good shot, though it does nothing but 
stand still and receive the arrows aimed at it for practice. 

As regards however the points first referred to, before J can venture 
on such a field as you have laid open, it is right I should tell you something 





? “Letter from Sir J. W. H. to his Brother-in-law Dr. [Duncan] Stewart.’ 28 p. fol. 
Supposedly Sir John’s autographed MS., forming part of the Gubbins Library of Africana. 
So far as we have been able to ascertain from the, British Museum and other sources, this 
has not been published hitherto. Miss Mira F. Hardcastle, writing frora Observatory House, 
Slough, Bucks:—‘‘where Sir William & Sir John both lived... read, some vears ago... 
this letter to Dr. Stewart in Sir John’s draft letter-book ... Sir John sometimes modified 
his drafts in a fair copy.” 

At the meeting of the Transvaal Branch held on 16. Oct., 1935, Councillor Hilson told 
us (S. A. L. 3. no. 3 : 91-94, Jan.,1936) what Sir John Herschel said of the library movement 
one hundred years ago. It was on this occasion that Dr. Gubbins expressed the wish that 
one day this MS. might also be published. 
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of my own habits of mind & my own proficiency, which when told, it may be 
you will feel disposed to repent of your bargain & rather incline to use my 
example as a warning than to take my recommendation as a finger post. 
Margt is perfectly right when she says that the faults & imperfections of 
a work strike me before its excellencies. This goes to such an extent that 
were I not quite sure that I have a keen admiration of excellence and do at 
least recognize and love it I should give up reading altogether as a source 
of more pain than pleasure. Now this constitution of mine though it may 
make me a good Aristarch in Horace’s sense of the epithet! yet unfits me 
in great measure for recommending a course of reading, and pointing out 
books for anothers perusal. In fact there are no books I have ever read 
(those on Mathematical subjects excepted & sacred writ out of the question) 
which have impressed my mind as containing the truth—the whole truth, & 
the full common sense of their subjects—Each, even of the best & most 
standard works of which I can retain any clear recollection, seems to me in 
matters of opinion full of errors—in matters of fact of important & essential 
omissions & in scope and range, infinitely short of what might & ought to 
be written. Not that I am vain enough or rather fool enough to fancy I could 
write better but that there zs that in the subject that is capable of being 
better brought out. This does not at all prevent my joyfully & gratefully 
seizing on those bright portions which my soul recognizes at once or which 
reflection afterwards convinces me to be, the very truth & which is sure at 
last to soare [!] above the mass of error & weakness with which it is loaded 
and (occur where it will) my belief is that it is inspired from above for the 
instruction & guidance of mankind to their latest generations as part of a 
process by which the divine Will, and laws become revealed to the human 
species by such degrees and in such measure & manner as they are at the 
time competent to understand them & be benefitted by their knowledge. 
Now the effect if this is that when asked (as I have often been) what book to 
recommend as a text book or prominent standard work on subjects with which 
I really do possess some acquaintance, I have always been at a loss, always 
inclined to answer ‘‘Read far and wide—regard no book as a summary, a 
model, or a standard” &c. But this [is] too unsatisfactory for after all there 
is a better & a worse in every thing. 

In the next place, I must confess to a very lamentable & indeed (with 
my leisure) blameable deficiency in information on subjects which it is 
expected that a well educated man ought to be pretty familiar with. History 
the greatest of them all is among these. My knowledge of it is confined to 





' Fiet Aristarchus nec dicet “‘cur ego amicum offendam in nugis?”’ Hae nugae seria ducent 
in mala... 
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the recollections of Greek and Roman History picked up at School or College 
from works meagre, or pedantic—such as Goldsmith on the one hand and 
Mitford on the other and from Gibbon & Rollin (the two most opposite 
books in the world) and to as much English History as suffices to avoid the 
display of shamefull [!] and notorious ignorance in common conversation 
with such smatterings of the Histories of other nations & ages as cannot 
help sticking to any body who reads a good deal in a miscellaneous way 
& for mere amusement. 

The History of fine Arts—Music, Painting—Sculpture—Architecture 
and the rational principles (if any) on which a correct judgement of them 
is founded, is another point on which I find in myself a great deficiency. 
Here I am inclined to think a defective organization is at the bottom 
of it for I have taken some pains to get knowledge on these points, but it 
does not stick, it takes no hold on my memory & the rules if remembered or 
thought of at all seem inapplicable. I have read with the Greatest delight 
Reynolds Discourses. The good sense and general truth they contain is 
charming—but in my recollections of that work, almost all that refers to 
painting & sculpture in particular is a blank. So with the lives of Musicians, 
Painters—Architects &c. 

In foreign literature also, the range of my knowledge is far to [!] limited 
to enable me to be of any material service in recommending Books. 

In the French, most of the reputed but authors are known to me hardly 
more than by name. In Italian the same. In German not much more. 
Desultory perusals of poetry & novels taken up to relieve the more serious 
study of the mathematical works in those languages form almost my whole 
acquaintance with them. I am moreover a very poor Classic, knowing not 
much of Latin and next to nothing of Greek. 

However all this is Nihil ad rem were it necessary I could fill a good 
many more pages with a similar catalogue in a rambling egotistical kind of 
strain. Whereas it is time to deal in positives instead of negatives. 

To any man of good natural talent and a proper degree of steady perse- 
verance, I would by all means recommend as the basis of all mental acquire- 
ment a something more than superficial acquaintance with Mathematics 
both for its own sake as giving a consciousness of command over all the 
Subjects of exact enquiry where quantity & magnitude are concerned & for 
the sake of the habits of patient & concentrated thought and severe examina- 
tion of truth by the test of perfect self-consistency it necessitates. ‘To make 
a thorough Mathematician however it requires an entire devotion to the 
subject and a most severe & absorbing course of reading—but such a 
moderate extent of mathematical knowledge as I mean here to recommend 
may be had on proportionally easier terms. 
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The Synthetic & analytic forms of Mathematical logic are essentially 
different in the attitudes of mind they impart. Euclids Elements—Mac- 
laurins fluxions, Newtons Principia are fine specimens of the Synthetic 
processes, where the author having discovered the truth sets about con- 
vincing his reader that it is such. By all means read Newtons Lemmas which 
contain his views of the differential processes in general as applied to 
Geometry—and master the chief propositions in the Principia which 
contain the leading features of Elliptic Mction. (Get familiar first with 
Plane & Solid Geometry in Euclids Ist, 2d, 3d, 6th, 11th & 12th books 
and read some Elementary book on Machanics [!] as far as the composition 
& resolution of forces). 

Analysis in Mathematics is chiefly carried on through the aid of Algebra 
& it is necessary to distinguish (which is seldom done, in no elementary work 
I know of) between the Logical & merely technical parts of that curious 
system of processes & reasonings, which constitute the Algebraic Analysis. 
The one may be compared with throwing a net where a fish is known to 
lurk, in such sort as to get him entangled and enveloped in its folds—the 
other to a neat & fisherman like manner of opening out the net however 
self involved by the struggles of the fish, so as to place him sound and 
secure in your grasp and leave the net uninjured for future use. 

Algebra in its technical sense may be describedas the art of transforming 
relations between quantities into other relations really but not apparently, in- 
dentical [!] with them and thus establishing propositions—respecting them, 
which would not otherwise be discovered—it is evident then that every 
exact science must have its algebra though it is usually considered to exist 
only with respect to number & quantity capable of representation by number. 
To get a knowledge of Algebra in this extended sense after reading Bonny- 
castles Algebra or Lacroix’s ‘““Elemens”’ & ““Complement d’ Algebra” take up 
Meyer Hersch’s resolution of Algebraic Equations as translated by Ross. 
Read also Woodhouse’s ‘Trigonometry for the first and most useful applica- 
tion of Algebra to Geometrical uses & study the use of Tables & the ready 
reduction of Algebraic expressions to numbers. ‘Take then Lacroix’s Octavo 
Work on the Differential and Integral Calculus or Euler’s Calculus Differen- 
tialis & his Calculus Integralis (both admirable works as luminous as sun- 
shine) and after getting pretty familiar with them, read with the utmost 
attenuon Lagrange’s “‘Lacons [!] sur le calcul des fonctions’”—do not 
however hope to understand much of it at the first reading and remember 
generally in reading Mathematics not to stop too long over a difficulty of 
conception. If a thing appears entirely unintelligible, you may be sure your 
previous reading has been deficient. In that case go far back. But if you 
have a glimmering enough to see that the working out of the proposition is 
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correct, & to see the truth of most of the steps and the reason of some of 
them—then, if after all your attempts to get clear about it, an obscurity 
still hangs—don’t stand puzzling—but take it for granted and read on— 
a thousand to one, before you have got a dozen propositions forward, the 
truth and bearings of the thing will flash upon you. ‘Then go back and 
work the whole matter over again and all will be clear as day. With La- 
grange’s ‘‘l.acons’’ you may read pari passu Lacroixs quarto “Calcul 
differential, et integral”’ 

All Algebraic or Analytical works must indispensably be read with the 
hand—not with the eye. Every atom of the work must be done out with the 
pen & every wanting step supplied, or you will never be able to advance far. 

Read Mechanics—Get a first conception any how—perhaps Lardners 
Cyclopedia “Mechanic”? may do as well as any (Euler’s Mechanics—I.B.)! 
then take Whewell’s Dynamics (if tolerably strong in your Algebra) but if 
you succeed in mastering the differential Calculus thoroughly—don’t trifle 
long over elementary works, but get your Mecanique from la Place and La- 
grange. ‘The first two or three chapters of the Mecanique Celeste and the 
introduction to the Mecanique Analytique (if the work itself be found too 
difficult [)] will do more to give you general conceptions of Mechanical 
Laws, than Libraries of lighter works. Poisson’s Mechanices lately published, 
will I presume be a compendium of ali that is requisite for their Complete 
understanding. 

Read Optics—Brewster’s Vol. in Lardner will serve if you are not 
ready with your pure matheimatics—put if you are take my ‘“‘Light” and 
with it pari passu read its corresponding Article on “Scund”’, which demands 
no great stretch of Mathematical knowledge, as the Algebraic part may be 
passed over, if not understood. Read Astronomy. My own little work will 
serve as an Introducticn. Biot’s ‘“‘Astronomie Physique’’, Lalandes great 
work in 3 vols quarto, & Delambre if you wish to dive deep, will supply all 
your farther wants. The ‘‘Mecanique Celeste’ is the repository of all the 
theoreticai part—this is however a great undertaking, but the introduction 
of Mrs. Somervilles book, and above all La Place’s “Systeme du Monde’”’ 
(in which no Mathematical processes occur) will furnish a knowledge of all 
the results. 

Enough of Mathematics perhaps too much. 

Respecting the Physical Sciences not Mathematical—(i.e. not yet 
brought to such perfection as to admit of deductive reasoning from generals 
to particulars) it must be evident, that as all are rapidly progressive and 





1 Perhaps the initials indicate Johann Bernoulli, the younger, who edited some of 
Euler’s works, or is James Bradley intended ? [Ed.] 
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none complete for the use of one who only desires to know as much as 
possible of the subject in a given time,—the latest works (ceteris paribus) 
must be the best, though there will still subsist a wide difference between 
authors in their handling of the matter before them and in the more or less 
prominence which they give to general before particular facts, that is to say 
in the greater or less degree in which they are penetrated with the Philosophy 
of their respective subjects. In this respect it may make a wide difference, 
with what view one reads whether for the facts—for the Philosophy—or 
the History of Sciences. A student will learn more of the Philosophy of 
Chemistry from a Chapter of Blacks Lectures than from Thomsons four 
volumes though the latter work contains an immense store of facts, and 
processes and is really a valuable work as a Manual of the Science. 

Physical Science is very dull and dry reading without witnessing 
experiments “‘segnius irritant’? &c. Attend lectures therefore whenever 
opportunity may occur—but if possible get a previous pretty considerable 
knowledge from books and at the lecture attend only to the experiments 
regarding it merely as an opportunity of seeing without the trouble of 
making them—and in every experiment seen at a lecture in illustration of 
some law or principle be on the look out for any phenomenon which may 
offer itself collaterally and whose explanation has nothing to do with that 
principle but depends on some other circumstances. 

The greatest digest or summary of Physical knowledge in a single book 
which exists is Dr. Youngs Lectures on Natural Philosophy and the best 
Elementary work on general Physics I have ever read is Dr. Arnott’s. By 
all means read beth (the Catalogue in Young is invaluable). As specimens 
of well conducted Physical investigation, read Wells on Dew, Davy’s papers 
on the preservation of Copper sheeting and on the safety lamp—and 
Savart’s Papers on Sound in the Annales de Chemie. 

In Geology read Playfair’s illustrations of the Huttonian theory— 
Danbery on Volcanoes—Scrope on the Geology of Central France (for his 
facts—his theories are the wildest nonsense as far as they are his own) 
Websters Papers on the Isle of Wight in the Geol. Trans.—Lyell’s 
Geology—-especially Vol. 3—Conybeare & Phillips on Geology of England, 
Mitchells Papers on Earthquakes in the Philosophical Trans. of the Royal 
Society—which contain the earliest suggestions of the regular superposition 
of Strata and many sound views. + 

In Botany & Zoology, 1 have not knowledge enough to recommend 
Books. 

Mineralogy can only be studied to any advantage with access to a good 
Cabinet. For Crystallography Haitiys great work as the first statement of 
the subject would always maintain its interest though many of his views 
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have been subsequently much modified, especially by Mohs whose work 
however is all but unintelligible to any but a thick and thin Mineralogist 
and a good Mathematician. 

For Chemistry Thomsons History of Chemistry 

‘Thomsons Chemistry. 4 

Faradays Chemical Manipulations 

Davys Papers in the Phil. Trans. of the R.S. 

Black’s Lectures 

Bergelius on the Blowpipe 

Bergelius’s Papers wherever they can be found-—also those of Rose—- 

Mitscherlich Gay Lussae—Thenaed and Faradai [!]. 

To keep up ani nterest in Physics I would recommend to take in some 
scientific Journal. The best in Europe are Poggendorfs Annalen (in German) 
and the Annales de Chimie and [!] de Physique in French (the latter how- 
ever is too exclusively chemical). I am sorry to say England produces no 
good one, perhaps the best is tne Journal of the Royal Institution. The 
Philosophical Magazine has lately been making a push but much rubbish 
is admitted into both. 

Of the practical Arts I hold it desirable that every man calling himself 
educated should know a good deal—if it were only to keep such as become 
M.Ps and legislators from burning their fingers by impertinent interference 
with the processes of Manufactures and thus cramping their progress—in 
short as a preparation for the study of Political Economy—not to speak of 
the immediate personal utility of such knowledge in a thousand conjunc- 
tiones [!]. At al! events every man should possess some knowledge of 
Practical Mechanics and Engineering. I would recommend in this point 
of view Gregorys Mechanics. For other acts see Dr. Youngs Catalouge [ !J— 
Babbages book is amusing and interesting, though it is not easy to make 
out its exact scope. 








1[Marginal Note:] N.B. Thompson [!] is a good compiler, but as a chemist or a 
reasoner naught. 

His own experiments are not to be depended on, in spite of the extraordinary parade 
of accuracy in which he indulges & his reasonings for the most part striking instances of the 
non sequitor [!]. 


(To be concluded) 
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